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FIRST PAPER.! 


religion any people not thing easily 
mastered. ‘The early religion heathen people mat- 
ter which may well require careful and painstaking study 
itis understood any but the most superficial 
manner. best that can done, rule, conduct- 
ing investigation this kind, study all the objects 
areligious nature that have come down us; but, es- 
pecially, examine the religious literature, where such 
exists, and endeavor comprehend what meant the 
people who used it. 

This itself easy task; for means the shutting 
out all extraneous ideas and the confining the text 
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strictly within its original bounds, far possible 
so. other words, the investigator must put himself 
the place the heathen whose religion wishes 
come acquainted with, and must, for the time being, empty 
himself all his modern ideas and standards; lest, the 
course his study, read into the original that which 
its authors and users never dreamed; for must 
bered that there perspective religion and morals 
just truly art. 

ignore the slightest detail the laws perspective 
may mar even spoil otherwise beautiful picture, and 
similar way the failure perceive the true position 
intellectual moral space, speak, any given fact 
may vitiate results which might otherwise considered 
admirable. therefore evident that mere knowledge 
the religious literature people not itself 
cient; indeed, every possible means must used the very 
beginning obtain faithful picture the people them- 
selves, and even their history and environment; for 
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nothing which may enter factor into the final result 
can afford ignored. 

the case the Hindus, the student has unusually 
favorable field. literature the people, religious and 
otherwise, enormous and reaches back indefinitely into 
the past: some have even placed parts the sacred writ- 
has distinct individuality its own, the marvelous holds 
important place: fact, the Arabian Nights strik- 
ingly Indian its construction and general character that 
many students the Aryan tongues would not surprised 
ifa manuscript should some day found India which 
would show that the Arabian tale was simply 
extension and adaptation Hindu story.! The grounds 
offered for such belief are, briefly, that other book 
like construction appears have originated Arabia, 
while the general plan tale within tale the pre- 
vailing characteristic not only the Sanskrit epic but also 
other Hindu books intended for entertainment instruc- 
tion. 

Such were the and its predecessor the 
catantra; each intended teach, means the fable, 
the best practical wisdom the time which the author 
compiler lived. distich, containing some 


'The Arabic system notation came from India, and the best the 
tales the Arabian Nights are reported found the Sanskrit 
See H., Vol. ii. 316. accordingly seems likely, unless 
they were transferred Arabia oral tradition, that they may have been 
borrowed from that source directly but the materials the literature 
have been often worked over that they may possibly have been 
treated this case, and the result may then have been used, with Persian 
additions possibly Persian form, the Arabian compiler. Cf. 
Chester, JAOS., Vol. xvi., 1896, 264. 

*It customary cite the stem root (verb) form Sanskrit Zend 
words, unless there special reason for using some other form. 
hoped that such technicalities could not well avoided have been 
made clear the general reader. 
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choice bit wisdom, each instance precedes the fable, 
which then told explain its meaning; but these books 
belong the later period. 

Not with the Mahabharata and the Ramayana; for 
both epics are supposed have been handed down tra- 
dition long before they were committed writing. These 
two books, then, may supposed mirror more less 
accurately the character and condition the people early 
Indian times, least shed some light upon their man- 
ners and customs, their modes thought and mental 
characteristics, and their religious practices and beliefs; al- 
though, this last regard particularly, they undoubtedly 
show their present form the influence later times. 
brief description each may not amiss attempting 
give intelligible picture what the old Vedic religion 
for our real knowledge this point comes from the 
literature, since the sacred objects, numerous they are, 
that have come down belong tlie later period. 

various places the Sanskrit, Visuu, later regarded 
his adherents the chief the three great Hindu gods, 
the so-called Hindu trinity,—it rather triad,—is repre- 
sented manifesting himself ‘descending’! 
form relieve gods men from extreme peril from 
some great moral evil; for the machina very 
much home Hindu soil. appears fish, tor- 
toise, man-lion, man, and these manifestations are 
cominonly called incarnations, word apt misunder- 
stood the layman. ‘The Hindu conception 
Visnu sends small part his essence into child that 
born earthly parents, causes take the shape 
some wonderful being, case the man-lion sent 

familiar truism, that is, for the most part, impossible ex- 
actly reproduce any given language even single word any other 


language and has come the fashion, recognition this fact, 
use the single quotation marks for translations. 
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the demon whom created thing 
was able kill; for had obtained this boon for himself 
from Braman practicing severe austerities. This minute 
portion the essence Visnu, when manifested human 
form, fairly outdoes the labors Hercules himself. 
such manifestation that described the Ramayana, 
which nearly twice long the Iliad and Odyssey com- 
bined. the younger the two epics. 

The story relates how King Dagaratha, Possessing-ten- 
wagons, (Man)-with-ten-wagons,’ having performed the 
horse sacrifice obtain sons, presented, supernatural 
being, with divine drink containing the essence Visnu. 
His wives drink the beverage, directed. time, Rama 
born her who received the larger portion, and his 
destiny slay the monster Ravana, Other 
sons are born the other wives his helpers. The 
monster possessed ten heads and twenty arms and,— 
having obtained austerities promise from Braman, chief 
deity the universe, that neither gods nor demons should 
able take his life,—is oppressing the entire universe 
and threatening the very existence the world and even 
the gods themselves. Rama performs many marvels, such 
breaking the bow bending that Visnu, de- 
stroying the worlds rival, etc.; but banished the 
forest for fourteen years consequence rash promise 
made his father. Here destroys many demons, his 
wife stolen Ravana, who thus invites his fate, and ex- 
tensive preparations are made for her recovery. last, 
with the help many wonderful animals divinely prepared 
assist him, crosses over the abode the monster, 
whose death follows, and Rama receives his wife again un- 

The other epic, almost five times long the one just 
described, about eight times the length the Iliad and 
Odyssey combined, tells the struggles the Pandu 
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princes, models virtue, with their cousins who cheat 
them out their kingdom and are every way bad. On- 
about fifth the poem occupied with the main 
story. ‘The rest made episodes, added probably 
large measure succeeding generations poets. One 
the best, oldest, and least affected the later influence 
Vishnuism, the story Nala. 

The chief the Yudhisthira, Firm-in-bat- 
tle,’ bewails his lot the most unfortunate men, and the 
sage ‘Possessing-great-horses, 
strong-horses,’ tells him one yet more unfortunate. Nala 
was prince, and Damayanti lovely princess. ‘They hear 
each other, and golden geese, met Nala the forest, 
and advise her marry him. She thereupon becomes 
sad, pale, and much given sighing. Her father, there- 
fore, invites all the kings and princes her 
‘self-choice,’ and the great gods, Indra, Agni, Varuna, and 
decide also. They see Nala his way, win 
that will once and press their suit, and 
make him invisible the guards. Damayanti asks his 
refuses accept any the gods, and declares that 
she will destroy herself Nala himself refuses her. the 
meantime the kings and princes have assembled with their 
troops, wagons, and elephants. the day set, all gather 
the appointed place; but five Nalas appear. The princess 
looks vain for the distinguishing marks the gods 
which have been told her old men. She turns the 
gods for refuge, assumes posture reverence, does obei- 
sance with voice and mind, begs them point out the 
gods her, and prays the great assume 
each his proper form. She now sees that four the Nalas 
have fixed eyes, are free from sweat, have garlands that are 
unwithered and free from dust, and not touch the earth; 
while the real Nala casts shadow, has withered garlands, 
covered with dust and sweat, stands the ground, and 
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winks. She hastily chooses the fifth the consternation 
the kings and the delight the gods, who give Nala 
miraculous gifts. demon Kali, coming too late, 
filled with wrath because she chose mortal, and vowing 
vengeance bides his time. 

After twelve years, Nala forgets wash his feet and 
goes impure his devotions. This Kali’s chance, and 
forthwith enters Nala’s body, who, thus influenced, loses 
his kingdom games with the dice and compelled 
leave home with his wife. Her would not stake; but 
his misery deserts her the forest. She ultimately 
reaches her father’s home safety, however; for sends 
search her. sees fire the woods and rescues 
enchanted serpent from it, his request. told 
count walks and the word daga, ‘ten’ (it means 
also bite’), the snake bites him and becomes man. Nala 
shrinks into dwarf with withered arm; but assured 
that for his good and given means resuming 
his proper form. enters the service prince char- 
ioteer and cook, and Damayanti last gets tidings him 
reason her great sagacity sending out her messen- 
gers. ‘The rajah whom Nala serves led think that 
may able obtain the hand Damayanti can 
reach her father’s capital single day. She knows that 
Nala alone can drive the distance, about five hundred miles, 
that time. does for the rajah and teaches him 
the training horses return for perfect skill with dice. 
Then Kali appears beside him. was that the serpent 
had really bitten and, now that Nala knew the dice, 
could longer escape expulsion. 

The rajah received with due ceremony and Damayan- 
sets watch the charioteer, especially while cooks 
for his master. Fire comes the will the dwarf and 
water gushes the pot, the lintel low doorway 
rises let him pass, and weeps over his children saved. 


j 
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Then Damayanti, i.e., knows that 
She receives him back, assumes his true form, wins 
back his kingdom, and lives happy ever after. 

This tale greatly pleases due time the 
princes war with their hundred cousins, the Kurus, 
and, after much fighting, win back their kingdom. Yu- 
dhisthira crowned king; and the chief the Kurus, though 
mortally wounded, instructs him, for about twenty thou- 
sand distichs, the duties kings, and then dies. Fi- 
nally the five Pandus renounce the kingdom and ascend 
heaven with their common wife Draupadi. 

must clear, from even glance the 
great Hindu epics, that the people possessed comparative- 
high degree civilization even early times, and the 
evidence the Vedas this point conclusive. No- 
madic life had given way the fixed dwelling,—a simple 
hut sure, but house,—and village life had begun. 
The wealth the people still consisted flocks and 
herds; but the soil was cultivated with rude plows and 
harrows, mattocks and hoes; and the fields were watered, 
when necessary, artificial canals. Crops, especially bar- 
ley, were raised twice year; and grain was threshed 
the floor, winnowed, ground the mill, and made into 
bread. Hunting with bow and arrow, snare and trap, was 
still but had lost its importance means 
livelihood. Bread simple sort, cakes flour and 
butter, milk various forms, vegetables, and fruits 
many kinds formed the chief articles diet; while meat, 
cooked spits pots, was little used. question 
food, however, was small importance comparison 
with drink. The praises water were sung, but 
they drank and soma, both intoxicating, and 


(cf. pp. 297-300), etc. For the Nala 
Episode, see A., pp. 53-211. 
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fact worshiped the latter god. Wood-workers, metal- 
workers, tanners, and potters plied their craft with consid- 
erable skill; the women knew how plait mats, weave, 
and sew; and golden ornaments and jewelry were worn. 
The cow was the unit value for barter; the family was 
the foundation the state; and the father was the head 
the family, the wife being next importance. Children 
married the order their age, and the mother assisted 
the match-making. the father gave his consent, the 
bride was purchased from him with rich gifts. Monoga- 
seems have been the rule and the union was close 
one. ‘The government was monarchical, but not absolute, 
and caste had not yet developed. The unchangeableness 
all law was asserted, and was believed that wrongdo- 
ing, even though unconscious, must atoned for. Gaming 
with dice was favorite sport, was also the chariot race, 
while battle was source delight. sciences there 
were practically none, though slight beginning had been 
made arithmetic and astronomy. the arts, witha 
single exception, the same can said. had distin- 
guished few diseases which were treated, for the most 
part, with charms; but writing was still unknown. These 
were the conditions, the main, which prevailed Vedic 
The one art which had long flourished was poetry, 
and that seems have had its beginnings the very cra- 
dle the race.? 

second point, brought out the two epics, that 
they were highly imaginative people, trait perfect 
keeping with the fact that poetry had such upon 
them; and also clear that some directions they were 
equally simple minded. ‘They belong the childhood 

pp. 11-20. 

among the Indo-Europeans, whose history must reach back for 
centuries before their appearance the world’s drama. 


*In these matters terms are relative: the time may come when shall 
regarded belonging the period the world’s youth. for 
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period the world; and this must never lost sight of, 
correct view obtained their religion. 

Two other leading characteristics, which also appear 
the poems, were ingenuity and love truth. Only the 
worst creatures ever break promise once given; but 
modern criminal lawyer not more ingenious getting 
around point law than Braman surmounting the 
difficulty keeping his promise, while helping accom- 
plish the thing prohibited it; for his advice that 
Visnu induced make his ‘descent’ Rama, since 
Ravana had forgotten include men the agreement. 

One other fact showing that they were people great 
capacity, some directions least, may 
After writing was introduced and the alphabet had been 
perfected, contained fifty characters (one Vedic), rep- 
resenting with great care all the sounds the language, 
and system phonetics was developed which has been the 
wonder modern scholars. and were recognized 
vowels certain connections (cf. Eng. and 
row) and, addition nasalized vowels, four distinct n’s 
were used, three which (n, fi, and have the En- 
glish words in, inch, and ink.! This indicates wonderful 


this reason that the word primitive has such broad signification: 
the absolute sense takes into the field pure hypothesis. 


n’s are respectively dental, palatal, and guttural. The other 
lingual, cerebral, formed between the dental and palatal positions. 
transliterating Sanskrit letters (Whitney’s linguals are rep- 
resented placing dot below the English letters which they most re- 
semble sound. They are commonly pronounced like those letters; but 
like palatal written ¢), pronounced assh. //, aftera preceding surd 
sonant (such combination written single letter Sanskrit), 
always sounded connection with it. pronounced like ch. 
Vowels have their continental value, while and (dental this one in- 
stance), because they possess the syllable-carrying quality, are added 
the list. 

The transliteration Zend shows quite much diversity that 
Sanskrit and presents fully many difficulties. far possible, the 
same plan has been followed for both, where Zend words occur. 
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delicacy ear, nothing else, and does not seem out 
keeping with their poetic temperament, which turn 
not incompatible with utter lack the scientific faculty 
applied natural phenomena. 

That they were thus deficient testified every side; 
indeed, the modern Hindus are sufficient evidence that 
point. ‘That consistency also was not, them, jewel, and 
that the people were not troubled little difficulties 
that kind, may clearly seen when the Vedic poet sings 
one the later hymns:— 

What poets, pray, those that lived before us, 
Have reached fact the end all thy greatness 


Who both thy mother and thy father also 
From thine own body caused spring 


the prosaic minds our practical age, this seems 
trifle strong: the Hindu mind, was only what might 
have been expected. The true relation cause and effect, 
and not surprising that many Hindu saw the red 
rag, which some enemy had placed above his door, cause 
misfortune death; much the negroes our own 
“Black Belt” often feel attack rheumatism com- 
ing some one has sprinkled black sand the door 
step. fact, there much the illiterate plantation 
“darkey” which help understanding the peculiari- 
ties the Hindus, though must borne mind that 
the latter, they appear the Rig-Veda least, were 
intellectual and metaphysical temperament. was only 
the practical side that they were weak and 
There are not wanting, even among the cultured and re- 
(there are four e’s Zend), representing the original sounds. cer- 
tainly objectionable transliterate the second letter though alone 
was equivalent Sanskrit and has therefore been used. The corre- 
sponding long may stand for Sanskrit may also See CB., 25, 41. 
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fined our own day, those who delight soaring platitudes 
which soothe all thought rest and leave the blank; 
should developed which found its chief delight eso. 
teric doctrines. 

Buddhism, and Theosophy are natural 
growths such soil; but the earliest period shows little 
trace such teachings, and the various stages the devel. 
opment are plainly shown the literature. The farther 
back this traced, the simpler becomes, until philosophic 
speculations disappear and only are cause 
sought for this gradual change, must looked for 
the environment the people. 

What the original home the Aryans was, mat- 
ter perfectly well established, however, 
that Hindus? and Persians, Greeks and Romans, Teutons 
and Slavs, Celts and Lithuanians, all came from common 
race, which, though scattered abroad before the dawn 
history, has left many traces itself the its 
the general dispersion, one branch 

1See S&J., pp. 80-106; but see also the final chapter, pp. 426-443, 
which contains the most satisfactory attempt final solution yet offered, 

the narrow sense; for the word has been extended include 
all the inhabitants modern India, only about six per cent whom are 
pure About many more are direct descendants the earlier 
races whom they conquered, ‘The rest are mixture the 

Even the familiar Celtic word Erin appears Old Bactrian (East Ira- 
nian Zend) the form airyana, i.e., (the 
Iranians called their traditional fatherland, Airyana Aryan 
Might’), and New Persian Iran (formerly Eran), the official name 
the country. The word airyana isan adjective from airya, Old 
Persian (West Iranian) ariya, Sanskrit ‘good, true, noble,’ 
which the masculine form, though with change accent Sanskrit, 
used mean member their own race, distinguished from the 
evil (foreign) tribes about them. Sanskrit the derivative 
longing the faithful, one the faithful,’ commonly used desig- 
nate members the tribe and from this word that the term Aryan 


comes. See K., note 37; and cf. EH., 25, footnote. The circumflex 
(4) indicates accented long vowel. 
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the family became tlie Hindu-Persians, the Aryans, 
the narrow sense the word; for sometimes used 
synonymous with Indo-European; and this branch turn, 
finding its way through the passes the Hindu Kush in- 
the eastern part what now Afghanistan, divided 
after time others. these, one became the Ira- 
nians, Persians; while the other, retaining possession 
the valley the river Kabul—for this probably the Ve- 
dic Kubha—became the Hindus. first, both spread 
and east extreme northwest what now 
India; and, encountering broad river, they called the 
Sindhu, the Indus(Iranian, Hindu). Finding 
fertile land the east, the Hindus gradually pushed their 
way the Satlaj, the last tributary that 
They gave the name later changed into 
tadru, 

was not until near the end the early, Rig-Veda, 
period that the Aryans reached the upper Ganges, and the 
conquest the peninsula came long afterwards. sup- 
posed that the conquest the Deccan, portrayed 
the story Rama; for the monster whom was born 
that the Epic demi-gods were simply ancient heroes, 
also fair infer that the monsters and demons the for- 
est were the dark-skinned tribes whose only means es- 
caping slavery was retire before the oncoming 
Here again the strong imagination the people appar- 
ent. the Mongolian faces the Dravidians, Kolari- 
ans, and Tibeto-Burmans, whom they found the land, 
were especially hateful them, sufficiently clear?; and 
the rest follows naturally. also plain that they looked 
with scorn and contempt upon the customs and beliefs 
the Dasyavas, ‘Fiends,’ they were pleased call their 


EH., pp. 31-36. 
2See EB., article, section, 
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foes; and little influence upon early religious beliefs 
looked for that quarter. 

What the religion these despised races was, not cer- 
tainly known. two passages the Rig-Veda (vii. 21, 
and 99, they may(?) referred the word 
i.e., the course cen- 
turies, whatever their religion, contact with these tribes 
and their presence slaves among the people must have 
had its effect upon the Aryan immigrants. may have 
been one the factors which led the enormous exagger- 
ation the importance the priestly office and the 
rificial rites, together with that peculiar caste system which 
has been the curse India. Among the newcomers, there 
were three divisions the people: ‘(Pro- 
fessional)-prayers, Priests’; ‘Rulers, Princes,’ 
the military classes; and ‘Settlers,’ the mass 
the people, the middle These all felt themselves 
infinitely superior the native population, especially 
their religion, and began call themselves ‘twice- 
born,’ because invested with the sacramental cord; while 
Investiture was the placing over the left shoul- 
der and under the right arm boy when taken 
teacher learn the sacred knowledge. seems have 
sprung with the formal ritual, and the care with which 
both and the sacred knowledge were kept from the lower 
classes must have favored the development rigid caste 
system. 

the early days prince and priest alike officiated the 
tribal sacrifice; but, the bulk the religious hymns 


the conjectural origin dancing girls the temple service (H., 
ii. 96), and the worship generative power. But see EB., 
article, (p. 207); B., pp. 261-262; and EH., 471. 


EH., pp. 27-29. 


1 
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and rites increased, princes began employ priests per- 
form the sacrifice for them, and time the Brahmans 
claimed the office their own. The sultry heat their 
new home had relaxed the sturdy fiber the Aryans, and 
constant warfare with the hostile natives left little time 
keep with the growing ritual. This the Brahmans 
did, and gradually obtained, because their su- 
perior knowledge the Vedas, that wonderful ascendency 
which they still maintain. One the most powerful fac- 
tors which led this result possibly found the 
diseases which are incidental tropical climate. the 
Aryan, disease was punishment for some wrongdoing, 
which must expiated the doer. The knowledge 
such matters was the hands some Brahman: what 
more natural, then, than that the importance the Brah- 
man should greatly increased? Anything done cure 
the disease would useless without the proper formulas 
pronounced over the remedies: and here the Brahman was 
all-important, even did not practice medicine himself; 
was forbidden so, later times least, unless 
driven necessity. had the knowledge and was 
the ultimate authority prayers and rites, which were 
the things greatest importance. 

This knowledge which gradually came the special 
possession the priestly classes constituted the Vedas. 
Oldest and greatest importance the Praise- 
knowledge,’ from which, sense, selections best adapted 
sung chanted, with some modifications and few 
additions, grew into the ‘Chant-knowledge.’? 

true spelling; but Rig-Veda (Rigveda) the established form 
English. See W., 23-26. 


*Both Vedas probably drew from common source (see Whit- 
ney, PAOS., October, 1883, xx.), and some even maintain that the 
Saman has the older form. See K., note The Atharva-Veda and parts 
the tenth book the Rik (Rig-Veda) probably also drew from com- 
mon source. More Mantra Text,’ the ordinary name 
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These seem have been used the early days the 
pulse the individual ‘twice-born’ directed; but when 
fixed ritual had been established and the priests were 
charge the sacrifice, formulas various kinds, such 
blessings, explanations, with admixtures from the 
Rik, were developed and out these grew several different 
knowledge the sacrificial formulas. these, 
tinguished the names White and Black, are known, and 
there are three recensions the latter and two the for- 
mer. the meantime, large body charms and 
tations had arisen, apparently among the people. the 
course time, these also came into the possession the 
Brahmans, accepted possibly help the struggle which 
they had long waged with the princely class for the su- 
premacy; and out these grew the Atharvaveda, 
Atharvan-knowledge,’ i.e., the knowledge the 
priests,’ the supposed descendants the first legendary 
who obtained fire from heaven and instituted the 
rifice; for the advocates the fourth Veda sought make 
chief This Veda also contains material found 
the Rik, especially its late hymns, amounting per- 
haps sixth the stanzas which this last recension be- 
came part the ‘sacred-knowledge.’ 

With the lapse time, changes gradually took place 
the language itself, that the meaning the hymus and 
formulas was longer plain. meet the resulting need, 
commentaries the sacred text were made learned 
priests, and each received the name 
These turn were added the ‘sa- 


the Vedic hymns and formulas) was existence than was ever commit- 
ted writing, shown occasional citations from hymns now lost. 
SBE., xlii., Introduction, pp. 
2The word commentary only faintly expresses the nature these 
works. Noone word can them justice. They contain Mythology, 
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cred-knowledge’ and became part the Vedas, which 
length grew such proportions that brief rules for the 
proper observance the rites were necessity; and cer- 
tain formulas, composed supply the want (each was called 
last division the later times the 
were spoken smrti, ‘remembrance, tradition,’ while 
the hymns, formulas, and their commentaries were known 

These changes which took place the language have 
important bearing the whole Vedic question. the 
classical Sanskrit, the language the epics, compared 
that Lysias, the Brahmanas, roughly speaking, may 
said correspond ina similar way Herodotus; the 
Atharva-Veda, the Odyssey; and the Rig-Veda, the 
Iliad, though the difference the last instance much 
more marked the Sanskrit than the Greek. But the 
Rig-Veda itself exhibits marked linguistic differences, and 
the composition its hymns, exclusive late additions, 
supposed have covered period about five hundred 
years. this point, however, opinions differ.* Professor 
Whitney, whose view looked upon with most favor, 
placed the time their composition during the first half 
the second thousand years before our era C.); 
but the question will always remain difficult one, and 
probability seems all that can hoped for. 

Philosophy, Legend, Etymology, Exegesis, etc., most which worth- 
priestly superstition. 

were still only four Vedas; but the Rig-Veda, for example, 


came include its Bramanas and ordinarily used, means 
the hymns only. 

later extensions the Aranyaka and Upanisad 
treatises—were not but they not concern this paper. See 
For these treatises, see K., note 16; Whitney, AJP., April, 
1886, Vol. vii. pp. B., pp. 64-86; EH., pp. 178 and 216-241; and 
and xv. K., note 38; also EH., pp. 4-7. 

VOL. LIV. NO. 216. 
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has already been mentioned that the epics are 
posed have been existence long before the art writ- 
ing was known. ‘That the Vedas were the same manner 
handed down tradition can longer questioned; in- 
deed, the present moment, every Ms. the Rig-Veda 
were lost, should able recover the whole it~ 
from the memory Srotriyas'in 
Brahmana, and for each the four Vedas, were thus 
preserved for centuries and, when last, only few hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, the introduction 
alphabet made possible commit the hymns writing, 
the meaning had been long obscure that, many in- 
stances, the ancient authors the Brahmanas themselves 
had been loss know how interpret the Mantras, 
and, their perplexity one case, had even gone far 
‘to what god,’ special highest unknown god Ka, 
This alone sufficient show that the real meaning the 
hymns cannot looked for with certainty the native 
Indeed, one their own Vedic scholars 
even said have gone far declare that was 
less attempt explain the words the text, since the 
hymns themselves had meaning. 

How this obscurity came about can easily surmised. 
Among the early Aryans, when man greater than 
average intellectual power, fired some unusual event 
pressed some urgent need, composed prayer hymn 
praise, became the property the family, clan, 


who know the Vedas. MM., Lecture vii., 227. 

value the native commentaries varies proportion their ap- 
ity the main, made clear the marked difference the language 
used bnt there are degrees difference and the native documents 
the case the Atharva-Veda, for example, are more likely reliable 
sources information than that the Rik. But opinions 
differ. See EH., pp. 12-23. 
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which the poet belonged, and was sacredly cherished. Such 
hymns were passed down from father son with little 
change for generations. From time time, other mem- 
bers the clan, similarly affected, composed new hymns 
which turn were added the general family collection. 
For hundreds years the process went on; but the original 
form each the hymns was carefully preserved 
sacred inheritance and the meaning thus became more 
less obscure. 

The hymns themselves for this very reason, however, 
grew sanctity, until length Brahmans possessing the 
requisite knowledge made definite collections the oldest 
and best and time, presumably about thousand 
years before our era, these collections were united into one. 
this way arose the Mantra the Rig-Veda, the 
the collection hymns which 
forms the basis this Veda the broad sense the 
and probable that the history the not 
materially different. similar way, sacrificial formulas 
which had come into use different communities formed 
the basis for the while the Atharva-Veda, re- 
sembling more closely the Rik, connected tradition 
with two mythical priestly families. But variations and 
additions began creep into the different and 
thus, connection with each the Vedas, here and there 
‘school,’ arose which had its own 
‘branch, recension.’ While the other Vedas have been 
more fortunate, but one recension the Rik has survived 
yet this was committed writing many different 
ways, made possible the peculiar laws Sanskrit word 
combination, that possibility change except inter- 
polation remained; and, this way, has been preserved. 

The Rig-Veda divided artificially into ‘eighths’; but 
its historical division into books. these, the first 
consists fifteen (some authorities say fourteen, some six- 
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teen) minor groups, each referred single source; the 
following seven are each ascribed separate 
clan, from which they get the name Family-books,” and 
are considered linguistic grounds the oldest; the 
ninth consists hymns the drink Soma, treated 
divinity; while the tenth and last, like the first, attrib- 
uted different poet-sages, or, the Hindus put it, 
ferent ‘seers’ ‘seer’ Rsi), men who saw the 
hymns the last time they were revealed; for the true 
believes that they have always existed somewhere. The 
first and last books are said the youngest 
The age the hymn, will readily seen, impor- 
tant matter every case. determined chiefly the 
linguistic form; but metre, arrangement, and subject-mat- 
ter are also considered. 

The Brahmanas, although they have their beginning 
some the prose portions the Black Yajur-Veda, are 
shown their language later than the Mantras, and 
they may safely said mark the development the in- 
fluence and power the which took place 
the Madhyadega, Mid-land,’ the region the Jumna and 
the upper Ganges; while arose later on, the 

are commonly grouped together the Family- 
because the similarity their arrangement. Book viii. 
peculiar its meters and, like ix., called one the chief sources 
the Book resembles the language, 
and the book from which that Veda has the appearance drawing 
most largely. For this reason regarded many the youngest 
the books, though contains material which evidently old. The chro- 
nological order usually given iv., vi., vii., v., iii., ii., then parts 
i., viii., ix., x., and lastly parts i., viii., ix. But see K., note 
73; EB., article, Literature’’; Hopkins, JAOS., 
Vols. xvi., 1896, pp. 275 ff., and xvii., 1896, pp. ff; and Arnold, 
JAOS., xviii., 1897, pp. 204-236 and 352-353. 

for the study both religions are SBE. The canonical 


books Buddhism are contained Vol. x., The Others 
are: xi., Buddhist Suttas; and xx., Vinaya Texts; 
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fifth century B.c., the region the lower Ganges. 
various stages the development may made clear, 
borne mind that Buddhism related Brahmanism 
somewhat Christianity related Judaism, while Brah- 
manism turn related the earlier Vedic beliefs some- 
what Catholicism related the Apostolic Church. 

must now clear that with the formative period, 
the days the poet-sages, that the present paper has most 
do, and must also evident that the early religion 
these Aryan settlers the Pafijab, Five-rivers,’ was not 
Brahmanism, but something which Brahmanism adapted 
its own uses and made serve its ends. With this po- 
sition agrees the fact that the Rig-Veda knows nothing 
the doctrine metempsychosis, which has had wide ac- 
ceptance the world, but which nowhere else attained 
such proportions the daily life the people India. 
follows that the theosophic speculations the Brahmans 
must excluded, although will allowable consider 
the material upon which they were based, far least 
itappears the Mantras, and will also necessary 
shut out the religious teachings the epics, except such 
plainly coincide with the doctrines the Rik and are 
therefore survivals from the early Vedic period. 

Beyond the hymns themselves, then, provided the pre- 
vailing view the correct one, nothing upon which rest 
remains except what can shown have belonged the 
entire family before its dispersion, together with such side- 
The and xlix., Buddhist Most 
important for Brahmanism, are Vols. xii., xxvi., xli., xliii., and xliv., 
The Others are: and xv., The Upanishads; ii. 
and xiv., The Sacred the Aryas; vii., The Institutes 
The xxv., The Laws Manu; xxix. and xxx., The 
and xxxiv. and xxxviii., The should 
noted that vii. and viii. are the products sects. See AJP., ii., 323- 


341; vii., 1-26; and x., material also 
found M., which has not been available for reference. 
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lights can obtained from other religions and the con- 
ditions existing the periods following most closely after 
the one question; unless appears that there were in- 
fluences either from without from within which affected 
the popular beliefs. From without, nothing really tangi- 
ble appears until much later period; for Brahmanism 
was well established centuries before the Greek invasion, 
and the same true the introduction the alphabet 
from Semitic sources, which was brought into general use 
the Buddhists. There may have been 
borrowing from some foreign source, and yet eminent 
authority says: may say that there really 
trace whatever any foreign influence the language, 
the religion, the ceremonial the Vedic litera- 
ture India.”! Influences from within there must have 
been, and they appear have come from the environment 
the people. 

commonly accepted doctrine that nature religions 
—as opposed ethical—are based superstition. The 
word, however, unfortunate one for several reasons: 
now almost universally carries with certain amount 
opprobrium; the supposed original meaning, which 
seems the one intended, still open question and 
almost never thought even scholars; and all men 
are prone class all religions save their own supersti- 
tions. The two undoubtedly are closely related; but 
are courage and self-love selfishness, rever- 
ence and fear, faith and credulity, firmness and obstinacy, 
caution and cowardice, and that too the same way. 
Moreover, these cases without exception clearly 
easier for the good quality degenerate into the corre- 
sponding evil one than for the reverse take place. Why 
not the matter religion and superstition? not 
the latter closely allied fear the one side and the for- 


Lecture iv., 159. 
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mer reverence the other? the two are com- 
monly mixed nothing strange; for the same with 
all things human; the dross always present, not ev- 
idence. does not necessarily follow that all heathen na- 
tions have developed religion first and then relapsed into 
superstition most cases later on; but rather that some 
heathen nations may never have really developed religion 
all any true sense the word, precisely some men 
have never risen above the possession the bad quality 
the list given. beginning must have been made, how- 
ever, even these cases, since savage tribe has ever 
been found which there were germs religious be- 
lief; but the classification must depend, every other 
matter affecting the human will, what has been the rul- 
ing motive. Where the religious element weak, degen- 
eration soon sets and progress ends.! 

The truth seems that non-ethical religions develop 
out natural desire for the help some protecting 
power the struggle for existence, coupled with the mixed 
feelings fear and reverential awe with which primitive 
peoples view all objects and phenomena too complex for 
their comprehension. other words, whatever amazes 
the savage causes him feel his own weakness, arouses 
him sense the supernatural and either draws it- 
self its supposed cause the worship and trust which 
grow out the universal longing the human heart for 
something above itself upon which lean, drives him 
terror seek protection elsewhere something more 
familiar previously chosen from similar The 
practical result, from our standpoint, superstition. The 
heathen, however, often make sharp distinction where 
fail detect difference, and the Hindus will place 
one act under the head religion and another under that 
witchcraft form superstition), when would 
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promptly classify both magic. Where seems 
clear that reverence gratitude have led faith and wor- 
ship, may safe place the result under the head 
religion; while obeisance and credulity growing out 
fear are plainly the characteristics superstition. Heathen 
practices, rule, combine and confuse the two that 
either word seems applicable and neither but 
may safe say, the basis now laid down, that the 
hymns the Rig-Veda, taken whole, are the product 
religion somewhat primitive and child- 
ish sure, but still religion. 

The Atharva-Veda, the other hand, which whole 
probably represents the belief the less intellectual class- 
es, clearly the main the outgrowth 
For some centuries seems have had currency 
among the more intelligent the people, and never 
gained complete ascendency over the thinking classes 
the whole country the other Vedas did. linguistic 
form, belongs between the Rik and the Brahmanas; but 
contains material which substance seems have gone 
back the earliest times, since some its spells both 
purpose and content (partly also form) are said resem- 
ble old Germanic ones closely that the two may well 
have come from single This does not, however, 
show that the Atharva-Veda contains material that 
older than that the Rik; but rather that parts both 


good illustration what meant found Paul’s sermon 
the Athenians, Acts xvii. 22,—old reading, too new, 
ligious.’’ English lacks word for the middle ground (Greek 
and superstition made double duty with the inevitable loss 
clearness common such cases. could stop Samaria instead 
being made reach from Dan Beersheba, real gain might real- 
ized. 

4Cf. K., note see also SBE., xlii., pp. 313-314, 321, 386, 388, 
and 567. 
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reach back substance the Indo-European period. Re- 
ligion either progressive while super- 
stition tends perpetuate itself For this rea- 
son there may more that primitive nature the 
former than the latter; but there is, way 
weakens the main argument. rather tends strengthen 
the whole; for the evidence seems show that old 
religious beliefs were giving place new ones, when the 
earliest hymns were composed, will presently appear.’ 
That the Vedic religion should have the slightest resem- 
blance our own not expected. The Hindus had 
revelation our sense the word, and comparison 
with men trained the schools modern religious 


J., 139. 

*This fact does not seem have been given the prominence which 
itsdue. religious elements system heathen beliefs may dis- 
appear entirely and the superstitious ones may still persist for centuries. 
This perhaps the chief reason why magic still holds such sway the 
world. Cf. J., pp. 39-40. 

may confidently asserted that some simple form religious be- 
lief existed among the Aryans quite early any form superstition. 
pp. 7-10, and see below. seems clear that the religiously in- 
clined have ever been the leaders formulating tribal rites (cf. J., pp. 
which appears have been the earliest form sacrifice (cf. J., 
147, and Riess, TAPA., Vol. xxvii., 1896, 15); but the two 
tendencies must have been man from the beginning, and just one 
man courageous and another rash, one cautious and another timid; 
the same community with the same tribal rites, the nobler and 
more intelligent tended the religious, and the baser and less intelligent 
tothe superstitious side, with the result that the stronger won the day, 
causing progress few cases but degeneracy the many. This agrees 
part with the assumption that prayer and both back 
well ‘‘a survival earlier stage intercourse with the divine 
and would thus bear the definition superstition 
religion become (ibid.); but, magic any sort copied the 
earliest religious forms, could hardly fail copy later ones (cf. J., pp. 
and appears have also originated part savage sci- 
pp. 31-38). 
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thought were but children. would quite reasona- 
ble expect illiterate day laborer understand 
much the word “sun” conveyed that term 
the mind the specialist who spends his days with 
troscope and camera photographing and analyzing the 
wonderful lines the solar spectrum, imagine 
nature religion primitive times can held the stan- 
dards prevailing among ourselves just before the twentieth 
century soon dawn. ‘The important question the 
attitude mind. shows worship and faith, the rest 
simply question knowledge, light. stan- 
dards may indeed make clear that the faith shown has 
reasonable ground and that the object worship un- 
worthy reverence: practical grounds may perhaps 
call superstition, the broad general sense the 
word: but, from the worshiper’s standpoint, still 
form religion; inasmuch as, with our light, its followers 
might put shame. the case some the early 
Vedic worshipers least, this statement certainly not 
too strong. 

should borne mind, however, that nothing 
garding the nature the Vedic deities inferred 
from what has been said thus far. understand just what 
was suggested the Hindu mind such words Agni, 
Indra, Varuna, and the rest, extremely difficult and 
delicate task; not from any lack material descriptive 
them and their deeds, nor yet altogether from the com- 
plexity the concepts; but rather from the vagueness 
the latter and the inevitable desire the modern mind 
with its analytical and scientific tendencies bring down 
definite fixed system what was never intended 
treated. the difficulty the grown man trying 
think the thoughts the child. illustrate. 

One the commonest words the Rig-Veda 
which render ‘god’; yet adjective reality and 
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appears mean ‘belonging-to-the-sky’ (div); i.e., seems 
have been used originally describe something observed 
the sky which was spoken belonging there hav- 
ing with the sky; but the concept was not sufficient- 
lofty prevent the term from being applied later 
times such terrestrial things priests and 
somewhat the corresponding Latin word was used 
distinguished highly honored persons.? This does 
not show that the the Rig-Veda were not 
objects reverence; but rather that the general character 
the word lacked sufficient definiteness prevent from 
coming applied men exalted above their fellows, 
possessing unusual authority. the 
was something manifesting powers which excited the won- 
der and admiration the beholder and led him believe 
that blessings could and were obtained propitiating 
the object exciting his adoration. Early may perhaps 
define the word; but classical has become too much 
like will not do, because the were essen- 
tially writ while, the Vedic hymns, deva 
means something above and beyond the human its fun- 
damental and implies certain vagueness 
which likeness the human does not satisfy. sure, 
adeva may show human traits, good bad; but that 
nothing strange: the savage thinks that even stones may 
have life and and the civilized man does not 

word even said have been used fools and idiots; but has 
never been cited this sense the literature. may have been 
used, somewhat our own ancestors applied the term 
silly) the same class persons. 

the contrary, Lat. dominus, Gr. xipws, and Eng. lord, all started 
from the definite human side, though widely different ways, and came 
last used the supreme being. 

Herodotus (I., the gods the Persians. same idea 
comes out the later philosophical writings. Cf. also MM., Lect. v., 
179. 

pp. 11, 21-22, 28, 99, etc. This animism must not taken 
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always easily rid himself the ‘notion when suddenly 
stubs his toe against projecting rock. deva may even 
make use language like man and subject human 
conditions: the human side all the poet knows and his 
language must necessity take the form human 
rience; but, for all that,a deva deva still and the hu- 
man elements are simply the outgrowth the effort 
grasp the nature and character the divine (sky) power 
which has impressed itself upon the poet’s heart. 

But allowance must made for two things. Attention 
has already been called the difference the age the 
hymns and the changes and additions them made 
the Brahmans. evidence this tamper- 
ing clear, even the present state Vedic knowledge, 
and the latest additions, possibly younger thousand 
than the oldest hymns, must expected that the 


mean that primitive man consciously thinks his own characteristics into 
certain objects animate and inanimate, are obliged think 
his thoughts after him; but rather that simply takes these things for 
granted. does not occur him that anything that affects him can 
different from himself the matter intelligence and will; for has 
idea what intelligence and will really are. supposes that what- 
ever moves, inakes noise, have power benefit injure 
him, must necessity know and do, knows and does; then 
likens such things more and more himself, begins think, un- 
til his reasoning finally breaks down and doubt becomes possible. Know- 
ing nothing the nature logic, his reasoning often but the associa- 
tion ideas and the strange and sometimes apparently contradictory no- 
tions which result are sore puzzle times the scholar, untan- 
the web associated ideas, thing which the original thinkers 
were incapable doing, the problem which such matters present for 

K., 25. But see also Bloomfield, JAOS., Vol. xvii., 1896, 
175, footnote the case the Atharva-Veda, seems likely that 
much that late form early substance, and the same may true 
portions the Rik. For some reason,—either because they were not 
regarded especially sacred because they were such common use, 
probably charms,—the original form certain appears not 
have been preserved but have suffered change corresponding the 
shifting which took place the language, least this seems the 
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content words has greatly changed; while the interme- 
diate stages may expected appear the original 
hymns. Such is, apparently, the fact: mere animistic per- 
sonification has steadily grown into abstraction until 
deva has come more actual definite personali- 
than was possible the early days. cover this 
growth from somewhat vague sky power into distinct 
heavenly being single word manifestly impossible, 
unless the content the word made vary consciously 
with the varying needs. Even English two persons 
mean exactly the same the words they use, and this 
far-away time, many centuries before the art defini- 
tion, only fair allow the greatest latitude the 
singers not only hymns far apart point time, but 
even those approximately the same age; for here and 
there poet-sage will outstrip his generation and appear 
see with clearness vision belonging later day: 
short, the deities the Rik are the process becoming 
but, with possible exception two, 
they have not yet actually become so. belongs 
the age the Brahmanas and still more clearly the 
Epic period; and yet the single word “god” made 
cover all these varying conceptions. 

late stanza summons the sacrifice, ‘the eleven gods 
the sky, the eleven the earth, and the eleven dwell- 


most natural explanation the differences the dialect used and 
may possibly for the fact that certain hymns and especially cer- 
tain stanzas seem have suffered change use the ritual. This 
shifting may perhaps have continued some cases wntil the form the 
hymn was finally fixed its adoption into one the priestly collec- 
The existence this and similar possibilities complicates the 
question the distinction between early and late. The 
holds that these terms refer dialect rather than chronology, i.e., 
hymns widely different form may belong approximately the same 
age. That there possible factor this kind the question only 
beginning recognized, and impossible present tell ex- 
actly what effect may have Vedic exegesis. 
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ing-in-the-waters,’ i.e., the clouds, 139, Later the 
gods were said rule over the three ‘regions,’ worlds,’ 
earth, air, and sky; and they are accordingly classed 
terrestrial, aerial, and celestial. There were, however, 
poets whose imagination was not satisfied with limited 
company, and one late hymn concludes with the remark- 
able stanza 


‘Three times eleven hundred gods did Agni, 
With yet thrice ten and nine gods more, great honor, 
that they melted butter gave for increase; 
With sacred straw installed they him hotr.’ 52, 


But these passages are doubtless the work the Brahmans, 
When established ritual had been set and the 
tra-material the Yajur-Vedas was beginning take 
Brahmanism may said have been born. 
was slow growth, however, and there can hardly any 
question that some the late hymns the Rik were com- 
posed subsequent that since many additions are 
supposed have been made the time the final compi- 
lation, even more than likely that the 
hymns quoted belong this number; for the Rik asa 
whole knows little thirty-three original 
number gods this Veda has been put or, 
Brahmans, low three, which, however, different 


All numbers inserted the text footnotes refer the Rig-Veda, 
unless otherwise specified. 

Also iii. but there, probably interpolation, shown the 
metre. There are number metres the Vedas metrical translations 
follow them far possible and seek preserve the general character 
the original), depending the fixed quantity the last three 
four syllables certain number feet. They are supposed have 
developed from sort poetry based syllable counting Indo-Euro- 
pean times which has survived the Zend-Avesta. See K., note 85. 

T., pp. 118 and 122. 

4See L., 354, EB., article, ‘‘Sanskrit Literature,’’ section, 
and K., pp. 21-22. 
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names were Three may have been sacred num- 
ber even Indo-European and three and seven 
(their product also) were sacred the younger Vedic 
hymns.* Three thousand three hundred and thirty-nine 
isa multiple all three numbers and may possibly have 
been consciously used express the utmost reach the 
poet’s imagination concerning the honor paid Agni. 
That the stanza whole belongs incipient Brahman- 
ism rather than the early Vedic beliefs might also seem 
shown the fact that Agni made hotr, priest; 
for has been held that the classification the gods, 
human models otherwise, was one the minor changes 
produced the evolution the essential 
feature which was the sacrificial The difficulty 
about that position, however, the fact that Agni con- 
stantly referred hotr throughout the Rik and also 
spoken such way make probable that the 
idea that was installed the office was early 
However this may be, quite unnecessary comment 
further upon such passages; for they are little conse- 


quence comparison with the great mass the Veda and 


the points that remain can barely touched upon the 
limits the paper which follow. 

1MM., Lecture v., K., note 117. 

Hopkins, pp. 276-279. T., 124. 

122, and B., pp. 

R-V., ii. iii. iv. 15, and vii. 16, 12. 


The Unity 


ARTICLE II. 


SKETCH THE HISTORY THE BOOK 
ZECHARIAH. 


WALTER BETTERIDGE, 


THE unity the book Zechariah was first questioned, 
about the middle the seventeenth century, the Eng- 
lish scholar Joseph Mede (d. 1638). From that date 
this, these prophecies have been one the most interest- 
ing subjects criticism; and the history these investi- 
gations forms one the most instructive chapters the 
history biblical criticism. 

The quotation Zech. xi. Matthew (xxvii. 10) 
from Jeremiah seems have called Mede’s attention 
the authorship the last six chapters the book Zech- 
ariah. The doubt the unity the book raised 
this quotation was strengthened, rather than removed, 
examination the character the chapters 
tion. man weighs the contents 
some them [chaps. they should likehood 
elder date than the time Zachary; namely, be- 
fore the Captivity: for the subjects some them were 
scarce being after that time. There scripture 
saith they are Zachary’s; but there scripture saith they 
are Jeremy’s, this the Mede’s opinions 
found some recognition England, for they were advocat- 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Hammond, Kidder, and Whiston. arguments were 
essentially the same Mede’s, and all them supported 


Dictionary the Bible, Art. 
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their conclusions chiefly upon Matthew’s statement. These 
authors were opposed who devoted himself 
defending the unity the book, noticing especially the ar- 
guments Whiston. The quotation Matthew dis- 
posed asserting that Matthew simply quoted from the 
order the prophets, which order designated the 
name the first prophet the list, position which, ac- 
cording the oldest Jewish authorities, was occupied 
Jeremiah. reference was thus parallel the citation 
the order the Hagiographa the Psalms (Luke xxiv. 
44). 

But Mede, Hammond, Kidder, Whiston, and Carpzov 
were only the heralds the coming conflict. With the 
appearance anonymous work Zechariah Ger- 
many 1784 from the pen archdeacon Ham- 
burg, and the book Bishop Newcome England 
1785, the real critical battle began,—a battle which has 
been waged unceasingly, and with varying fortunes, from 
that day this. Both Newcome and Fliigge advocated 
the preéxilic authorship Zech. and Newcome 
was the first divide the six chapters between two preéx- 
ilic authors. conclude,” says, “from internal marks 
chapters ix., x., xi., that these three chapters were writ- 
ten much earlier than the time Jeremiah, and before the 
captivity the tribes. They seem suit Hosea’s age and 
manner. twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth chapters 
form distinct prophecy, and were written after the death 
Josiah; but, whether before after the captivity, and 
what prophets, uncertain, though incline think 
that the author lived before the destruction Jerusalem 
the Babylonians.” 

With certain modifications this opinion Newcome be- 
came the prevailing critical view for almost century. 
Sacra (2d ed., 1748), 856. 

VOL. LIV. 216. 
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Although there was great diversity details the 
exact date the two writers, there was still general 
agreement that chapters were written prophet 
belonging either the Northern Kingdom the South- 
ern Kingdom, but active, like Amos, chiefly the North- 
ern Kingdom, and contemporary Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah. Chapters the other hand, were written 
after the death Josiah, but before the 
miiller and Hitzig were almost the only scholars among the 
advocates the preéxilic authorship who did not adopt 
this theory. who first defended the unity 
the entire book the first edition his Ve- 
tus the second edition? yielded this po- 
sition, and advocated the preéxilic authorship chapters 
ix.-xiv., though maintained that these six chapters 
were unity, and came from prophet who lived the 
time Uzziah. was also the view Hitzig 
article published Studien und his com- 
while still defended the unity authorship 
the chapters question, had yet modified his 
original opinion acknowledge that chapters 
belong period about fourteen years earlier than xii.- 
xiv. the later editions his commentary, however, 
gave the unity authorship these six chapters, and 
assigned the period anarchy the Northern 
Kingdom following upon the death Jeroboam, while 
With this exception, the theory the preéxilic author- 

ship these chapters the form already outlined was re- 
garded, large number the most eminent Old Testa- 
ment scholars the century, proved. list their 
names long one, and can mention here only some 

11816, vii. pp. 233-236. 21828. pp. 25-45. 

Kleinen Propheten (1838), pp. 129-132. 

53d ed., 1863, pp. 
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the most prominent. this list belong the names Ber- 
tholdt,! who was the first suggest that the author 
chapters was Zechariah the son Jeberechiah, who 
mentioned Isa. viii. Knobel,’ and 
Ewald due the suggestion which has found 
much favor with more recent critics, that verses 7-9 
chapter xiii. have been removed from their original con- 
nection, and that they should placed the close 
chapter xi. Other supporters this view are 
deke,® Schrader,? Orelli," Stein- 
and Farrar.” the most recent 
times, has supported this theory, and has 
defended considerable length and with great vigor. 
Although this division chapters among two 
authors was regarded one the most certain 
well one the most brilliant results scientific crit- 
icism, that declared that refusal accept the 


Einleitung, 1812, and ff. 4ter Theil, pp. 1712-1728. 
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des Alten Bundes (1840), Vol. pp. 308-324, 389-398. 

und Kritiken, 1852, pp. 247-332; Introduction the Old Tes- 
tament (Eng. Trans. 1869), Vol. ii. pp. 161-175. 

Art. Schenkel’s Bibel Lexikon, Vol. pp. 126-134. 

2te Abtheilung, 2ter Theil, pp. 272-274, 370-371. 

*De Wette-Schrader Lehrbuch der hist.-krit. (8th ed. 1869), 

Theologie der Propheten, 1875, pp. 141-149; 222, 225-228. 

Testament Prophecy, T., 1885, pp. 244-253, 345-360; The 
Twelve Minor Prophets, T., 1893, pp. 

Hitzig-Steiner, Die Kleinen Propheten, 4th ed., 1881, pp. 367- 

das Alte Testament Vol. ii. pp. 150-160. 

Testament Theology, T., 1892, pp. 416-418. 

Minor Prophets, pp. 208-222. 

das Alte Testament, 4th ed., 1895, pp. 

1893, pp. 364-376. 

Cf. Bunsen, supra, 272. 

Kleinen Propheten, 1838, 129. 
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conclusion was equivalent denial the rights crit- 
icism, yet there was lack competent defenders the 
unity the entire book Zechariah. Eichhorn! and 
discussion notable from the fact that, in- 
stead maintaining, has usually been done the ad- 
vocates the unity the entire book, that chapters 
viii. contain the record Zechariah’s prophetic activity 
immediately after his call prophet, while chapters 
embody the messages his later years, sug- 
gested that Zechariah first composed and published chap- 
ters but that these oracles were not received 
his contemporaries, because, dealing they did with the 
remote future, they were unintelligible them. Later, 
order find audience among his fellow-men, pro- 
claimed the prophecies contained chapters pro- 
phecies dealing with the immediate future. Rosenmiiller 
followed Jahn, and maintained the unity the book. His 
adoption the preéxilic theory the second edition 
his has already been noticed. Wette’s 
change attitude regard this question also note- 
worthy. the first three editions his der 
historisch-kritischen had adopted the pre- 
éxilic theory the authorship these chapters. the 
fourth seventh editions, however, abandoned this po- 
sition, and came out for the unity the entire 
Among other advocates the unity the entire book 

das Alte Testament, Ist ed., 1780-1783, 3ter Theil, pp. 
414-426. 

die Biicher des Alten Bundes, 1803, Vol. ii. 
pp. 675-685. 

6th ed., 1845, pp. 372-376. 

the Genuineness Daniel and the Integrity Zech- 
ariah, T., 1847, pp. 293-315. 

der hist.-krit. Einleitung das T., 1837, Vol. ii. pp. 
411-426. 

Messianische Weissagungen, 1847, pp. 125-135, 173-175. 
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Bishop Perowne” evidently favors the unity authorship, 
but concludes that not easy say which way the 
weight evidence preponderates” (p. 3608). Drake 
the Bible Commentary equally undecided. 

Side side with these two theories, third theory has 
from the first had its viz. that chapters 
are from different author than chapters i.—viii., and be- 
long either the late Persian the Greek-Maccabean 
period. who the first edition his 
had defended the unity authorship, preserved 
the second and third the body the text, 
the discussion the first edition; while suggested, 
quite elaborate note, that many points chapters 
xiv. could best explained after the time Alexander 
the Great, view which finally adopted positively 
the fourth argued for date late 
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885. 
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John Hyrcanus. Vatke! maintained that these chapters 
could not have been written earlier than the first half 
middle the fifth century. asserted that these 
chapters were the work later poet; and 
assigned Zech. date after 330 B.c. Well- 
hausen‘ regarded the last six chapters the work 
anonymous contemporary Zechariah. But even with 
such advocates, this theory attracted but little notice, and 
indeed, many discussions the critical questions regard- 
ing the book Zechariah, was not even mentioned, 
thoroughly convinced were the majority critics that the 
question issue was simply whether the last six chapters 
were preéxilic from the hand Zechariah himself. 

The year 1881, however, marks epoch the history 
the criticism our prophecy. this and the follow- 
ing years, Stade published his elaborate article Deutero- 
the relation the contents chapters ix.—xiv. the 
rest Old Testament prophecy, and the indications 
date drawn both from the internal history Juda- 
ism and from external history, that the chapters ques- 
tion could not have been written earlier than the first ten 
fifteen years the third century i.e. 
Stade also held that the entire section came from the hand 
one man. With considerable difference opinion 
date and other details, particularly regard the ques- 
tion the unity authorship the last six chapters, these 
chapters have been assigned date subsequent Zecha- 
riah most the leading critics the past fifteen years. 

Religion des T., 1835, pp. 

und Ubersetzungen, 1857, pp. 58-59. 

der Hebraischen Sprache, 1866, 1868, Vol. 23. 

fiir die Wissenschaft, Vol. pp. 1-96; ii. pp. 
172, 
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Wellhausen,! Cheyne,? Kirkpatrick,® 
Marti,’ and with some 
hesitation Worthy special mention views 
Kuenen, Driver, Briggs, and Halévy. Kuenen, who the 
first edition his had been advocate 
the preéxilic theory, has the second edition adopted 
modified form the post-exilic acknowledges 
that chapters now have them are later than 
Zechariah, but still the author has made use 
material, particularly chapters this way 
accounts for the supposed preéxilic references these chap- 
ters. Driver’s view” essentially that Kuenen. 
divides these chapters between two authors,—one, the au- 
thor ix.—xi., belonging the time Hezekiah; while 
the author belongs age later than Zecha- 
riah. combats the opinions Wellhausen and 
Stade and asserts that the chapters question belong 
the early Persian period. does not express himself 
positively the question authorship, but seeks 
assume the non-Zecharian authorship. 

Just half century ago the preéxilic theory was dom- 
inant, now undoubtedly true that the theory 
date later than Zechariah possession the field. This 

Vorarbeiten, Heft V., 1892. 

Quarterly Review, Vol. 76-83. 

das T., 1892, pp. 195-201. 

Weissagungen, 1890, pp. 149 ff. 

Doctrine the Prophets, 1892. 

W., Vol. xiii. pp. 76-109. 

*De Letterkunde des Ouden Verbonds, 1893, pp. 408-416. 

*Die Heilige Schrift des iibersetzt., 1894, Beilagen, pp. 203 ff. 

Book Book, 1892, pp. 331-337. 

Onderzoek, ed., Vol. ii. pp. 408-425. 

Introduction the Literature the Old Testament, 1891, pp. 324-333. 

Messianic Prophecy, 1886, pp. 183-184, 462 ff. 

Sémitique, Avril, 1844, pp. 
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bewildering change critical opinion might well lead one 
expect that the next movement would return the 
traditional view the unity the entire book. fact 
the appearance, the American Journal Semitic Lan- 
guages and able article from the pen 
George Livingstone Robinson, Ph. D., entitled, 
Prophecies Zechariah, with special Reference the Or- 
igin and Date Chapters not unlikely 
mark the beginning the new critical movement. 
article is, are informed footnote, Dissertation 
presented the Philosophical Faculty Leipzig, for the 
purpose obtaining the degree Doctor Philosophy. 
Dr. Robinson, who now professor Knox College, 
Toronto, has made valuable addition the literature 
the prophecy Zechariah, and the main his conclusions 
seem the present writer perfectly satisfactory. Aftera 
very complete bibliography, the author gives brief sketch 
the history critical opinion, followed analysis 
the contents the book. then proceeds examine 
the hypothesis, discussing successively: (1) the 
Argument from Historical Allusion; (2) the Argument 
from Messianic Prophecy; and (3) the Argument from Par- 
allelism Thought and Language between Zech. ix.—xiv. 
and the other prophets. Each one these arguments 
subjected searching analysis, and difficult un- 
derstand how unprejudiced mind can follow this pro- 
cess and not conclude, with Professor Robinson, that 
are good critical grounds for assigning these disputed 
prophecies post-exilic date.” 

Having thus disposed the preéxilic theories, the au- 
thor proceeds examine the post-Zecharian hypothesis. 
insists rightly upon making sharp distinction between 
the grounds advanced favor post-exilic date and 
those which argue post-Zecharian date. considers two 

xii. pp. I-92. 
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arguments,—the linguistic and the historical. his dis- 
cussion the linguistic argument investigates particu- 
larly that Eckhardt, who went over this ground the 
basis the linguistic argument alone, that these chapters 
could have been written Grecian times.” This 
conclusion Professor Robinson, after thorough examina- 
tion the various linguistic criteria late authorship, de- 
clines accept, and asserts that the linguistic evidences 
lead rather date before the Greek period. Nor the 
passages which have been said furnish historical argu- 
ments favor the Greek-Maccabean period stand the 
test criticism. the contrary, some them, such 
Zech. xiv. xii. are utterly inconclusive, while others 
really favor the Persian period. One these the men- 
tion the houses David and Levi; that is, the polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical authorities xii. 12-14. far 
know, such was natural only the early 
Persian period, for even early the time Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the house David seems have lost the pres- 
tige which unquestionably had the time Zerubbabel. 
The other the mention the sons Greece chapter 
reference the strongest argument favor 
the post-Zecharian date. Stade indeed goes far 
that the mention the sons Greece alone 
imperative reason for the placing these chapters the 
Greek period. But Robinson maintains, and think 
rightly, that the nature the reference the Greeks too 
vague and indefinite, short too apocalyptic its char- 
acter, necessitate date after Alexander. All that 
quires that the Greeks should have already appeared 
known fact that the Ionians had been threatening the Per- 
sian empire several years before the battle Marathon. 
Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft, Vol. ii. 
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Our author concludes that this reference the Greeks 
leads date before 516 conclusion which seeks 
support other arguments. maintains that these 
chapters indicate that the temple still process con- 
struction. But here must part company with him, for 
his arguments appear entirely inconclusive. are 
too little acquainted with the period from the completion 
the temple 516 the time Ezra and Nehemiah, 
able draw definite conclusions from the allusions 
these chapters. But that they must have been written be- 
fore the time Malachi seems certain. Professor Robin- 
son examines next the arguments against the integrity 
these chapters, and concludes that they are from one hand; 
and, lastly, decides that they were probably composed 
Zechariah himself. 

whole, this dissertation Professor Robinson’s 
meets with our most hearty approval. the main 
agree with his conclusions, although, have indicated 
above, not think the historical references will justify 
fixing upon definite date, i.e., between 518 and 
516, for the origin these prophecies. 

The author has undoubtedly made mistake when 
names Cornill among those who argue that ix. either 
post-exilic interpolation corrupt text. Cornill has, 
the contrary, argued most positively against Kuenen’s 
position, and favor that Stade. also errs 
saying that Hitzig the first edition his Commentary 
(1838) gave the unity chapters 
successive changes view have already been described. 
would suggest, also, that the author add the list 
the defenders the preéxilic hypothesis the name Ko- 
textual corruption, which arose before the employment 
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“the sons Nineveh,” interesting and might well 
mentioned such historical survey Professor Rob- 
has given. 

But, the most, these are only trifles, and not seri- 
ously affect the merit the article. are glad ac- 
knowledge that careful study connection with 
the history the criticism the book Zechariah, has 
strengthened our conviction that there really decisive 
argument against the unity the entire book. 


The Cambridge Platonists. 


ARTICLE III. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS THE CAMBRIDGE 
PLATONISTS. 


ENGLAND was never more intensely alive than the 
middle the seventeenth century. Englishmen have 
always been politicians; but then they were politicians and 
theologians well. Moreover, was their theology which 
shaped their politics. was the conviction that the king 
had divine right rule church and state which en- 
gaged the Royalists for what now seen have been 
unjust cause. was the conviction that God’s will must 
done; that God’s will meant the welfare the people, 
and special sense the welfare their souls; that God’s 
will could not done long any man, even though 
king, stood the way, claiming interpret but often per- 
verting its dictates,—it was this conviction which kindled 
the Puritans stern passion resistance. God was 
the supreme element. that time, any time our 
history, God seemed men living God. need not 
say, Carlyle would seem say, that was living God 
only the Puritans. faith God which craved 
know what was right believe about him, and what 
way was right worship him; faith which charged 
all actions the present life with momentous issues for 
the life come,—was not confined Puritans. wasa 
possession diffused, more less, through all parties and 
Owen, George Herbert Colonel Hutcheson. 
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Here, fact, the truest key the multiplicity sects 
and the fierceness their conflict. Men not become 
zealous for things about which they feel great concern. 
When there sprang swarms Fam- 
Antinomians, Arians, Anabaptists,” 
might natural for Puritan and Prelatist alike ban 
them very dregs and spawn old accursed heresies 
which had been already condemned, dead, buried, and rot- 
ten their graves long ago.” Nevertheless, the sudden 
uprising, the rapid growth, the fervent zeal such sects 
bear sure witness the dominant interest the age. 
They tell the universal craving for acquaintance with 
God and God’s will the secret satisfaction and peace. 
this view, the tumult and contention which men like 
Baxter appeared utterly deplorable, may seen de- 
serve something more than denunciation. are God 
not what seem, but what mean. And there was 
scarcely sect those earnest days which did not mean 
intend the truth. 

Still, even the contrast between the strife and chatter 
the agora and the seclusion the Academic grove 
where Plato walked and talked, seems our imagina- 
tion the contrast between the tumult the outside ecclesi- 
astical world and that little circle choice spirits 
Cambridge who “studied propagate better thoughts, 
take men off from being parties, from narrow notions, 
from superstitious conceits and fierceness about opinions.” 
What impresses one once these men not much 
the articles their creed—whether political theolog- 
ical—as their temper. the temper the Christian 
philosopher met with unexpectedly, and the more wel- 
come. ‘They are not recluses. ‘They are men affairs. 
They are men who give free and large expression their 
thoughts speech and writing. ‘They can give and take 
controversy. ‘Their views are definite, are deeply rooted 
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principle, are never lightly changed abandoned, 
But, withal, their temper—as represented especially 
Whichcote, Smith, Cudworth, and More—is the perfection 
“sweet reasonableness.” Bitter personalities and 
mosities—the generally accredited weapons theological 
combatants—were abhorent them. 

“Universal charity thing final “the 
truly zealous serve religion religious temper; zeal 
there nothing tending provocation exasperation, 
Zeal for God and truth appears others fair persuasion 
and strength are words descriptive 
religion they both conceived and practised it. 

did actually affect their whole “In the 
understanding was knowledge; the life was 
dience; the affections was delight God; their 
carriage and behavior was modesty, calmness, gentle. 
ness, quietness, candour, ingenuity; their dealings 
was uprightness, integrity, correspondence with the rule 
righteousness.” One who values spiritual culture can- 
not but drawn the study men like these—even 
though, certainly not the case, they could little for 
the intellect. They were remarkable for learning even 
that learned age. abound passages glori- 
ous eloquence, rich varied and majestic harmonies,” 
which Milton and Hooker are the greatest masters. 
They contain numberless examples noble thought, 
clearly and tersely expressed make their writings 
rich mine aphoristic wisdom. But their chief claim 
live, and their chief use, lies the fact that the reader 
who puts himself under their influence soon comes feel, 
Plato said, that the soul winged creature whose 
proper home not the flats and mists earth, but the 
pure and open heavens; not the perishable things 
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sense, but the eternal truths, the unfading hopes and 
and possessions divinely nurtured life. 

The purpose this paper describe general charac- 
teristics the Cambridge men. Biographical details, 
therefore, need not given. can found Prin- 
cipal admirable work “Rational Theology 
England the Seventeenth Century.” Yet necessary 
say much about the men will suffice for historical 
background. 

Whichcote (1610-1683), son old Shropshire fam- 
ily, entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 1626, the 
age sixteen. Emmanuel College had the reputation 
being Puritan—which this connection means, not Cal- 
vinist, but opposed more less the ritual and articles 
the established church. 

the sense Calvinist all the colleges were professed- 
Thus, Mr. Joseph Mede—who some ac- 
counts might almost called the day-star the Cam- 
bridge movement—wrote friend the 6th July, 
1622, tone amazement, that Sunday, the 
face the whole ‘commencement assembled,’ Mr. Lucie,” 
lately made B.D., sermon totally for Armin- 
gathered the town, and went the vice-chancellor 
have him censured.” But some backstairs influence 

Emmanuel, then, was Calvinist common with the rest 
the University: was only singular being Puritan, 
favoring further reformation the church. Hence 
Whichcote might afterwards, did, retain office under 
Parliament and Cromwell without departing from his 
early principles. was always for the church, but 
was also for the movement which aimed purging away 
errors and simplifying forms worship, i.e., for the 

1See his letter Cambridge Transactions, Vol. ii. 309. 
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early Puritan ideal, not for the whole Puritan 
ance. his undergraduate days his tutor noted him 
“studious and 1636 was ordained both dea- 
con and priest Williams, Bishop Lincoln. During 
the eventful years which followed, appears have 
ployed himself with pupils the University till 1643,” 
when removed the college living North Cadbury, 
Somersetshire. The next year back the University 
provost King’s College, and there remained till the 
Restoration. 

Whichcote was preacher. Preaching came natural 
him. was never happy the pulpit. wrote 
nothing for publication. All his literary remains are four 
volumes sermons compiled from notes taken mostly 
admiring hearers; and Book Aphorisms mostly culled 
from the sermons. But they are quite enough, when add- 
the rare beauty his character, explain how 
became the founder new school. reluctant 
call the movement which started with Whichcote 
school. And certainly Whichcote did not seek found 
school the sense getting man adopt and echo his 
opinions. But, like Maurice himself, his influence was 
magnetic. From the time set his afternoon lecture- 
ship—1644—he became, like Maurice, center attrac- 
tion repulsion. stern and unbending Calvinists such 
his former tutor was source mental 
perplexity and sorrow heart. the young Masters 
Arts, the other hand, was fountain light 
and ease.” 

One these latter was John Smith (1616-1652), farm- 
er’s son from Achurch, Northamptonshire; poor 
but rich genius; remarkable scholar that, though 
died the age thirty-six, was considered liv- 
ing library’ and walking study’; clear thinker that 

and Metaphysical Philosophy, Vol. ii. 349. 
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his “learning lay not idle notions his head,” but all 
“concocted” for use; sweet personality, that the 
friends who “had more inward with him knew 
him one those whom the world not worthy,” 
one the ones the eloquent that 
“his mouth could drop finished sentences easily 
ordinary man’s could speak was one Which- 
cote’s favorite pupils. Whichcote eased him care, 
his straitened circumstances, with money freely and deli- 
cately given. Smith his part did ever express not 
merely great and singular regard” for his tutor, but 
used say that mentally and spiritually “lived Dr. 
Whichcote.” None more certain among the Trinity 
Chapel audience than he; none more diligent taking 
notes; none more quick see and assimilate the preach- 
er’s thought; none better able reflect it, exalted and en- 
larged, Discourses” his own—discourses 
which, for richness style, depth and breadth grasp, 
and elevation feeling, are second none the English 
language. 

Ralph Cudworth too—another student 
Emmanuel, son clergyman Aller Somerset; who 
graduated M.A. the age twenty-two “with great ap- 
who distinguished himself later tutor his 
college and Master Christ’s, and still more author 
“Intellectual System the Universe,” which 
least miracle learning—also followed Whichcote, not 
slavishly, but yet with fullness sympathy whch made 
him receptive his leader’s most characteristic thoughts 
and aims. 

third adherent was Henry More son 
squire Grantham, Lincolnshire; student not 
Emmanual, but Christ Church; one who almost equals 
Cudworth the vastness and variety his learning; one 
who deserved called, any man ever did, “spiritual 

VOL. LIV. No. 216 
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most Platonical the Platonic sect, and 
the same time the most genial, natural, and perfect man 
them all.” 

These were the men with whom the Cambridge move- 
ment began. And when consider what they were 
position, attainments, ability, and character, 
not surprising that the youth the University should 
have been once attracted them, and that few 
years the numbers inoculated with their principles should 
have increased create wide-spread anxiety among 
the orthodox, and put their “name every man’s 
mouth.” 

may now raise the question, what mainly the men 
the New School would learn from its leaders. ‘There 
can doubt the answer; for the word oftenest 
the lips Whichcote was “reason.” His free and bold 
use was the special fault charged against him 
Tuckney and others. wished have been 
advanced, rather than reason cried up: which yet fre- 
quently done that proves nauseous.”! Whichcote 
course did not begin the use the term. had already 
become sort watchword among men inside and outside 
the universities who claimed men light and lead- 
ing. But imparted significance and sacredness 
which soon made distinguishing badge. his 
essay opens the chapter Reason with the remark, that 
“the word Reason the English language has different 
significations; sometimes taken for true and clear 
principles; sometimes for clear and fair deductions from 
those principles; and sometimes for the cause 
larly the final cause. But the consideration shall have 
here signification different from all these; and 
that is, stands for faculty man.” with the 
Cambridge men, reason—though they not seldom employ 

1Second letter Dr. Antony Tuckney Whichcote, written 
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one the other the senses mentioned Loeke— 
According Plato, there nothing higher man than 
Divine Reason, conversant with ideas only, 
with the pure truth things, the essential “forms” 
shape and sustain all phenomena sense and spirit. Hu- 
man reason capable doing the same. Man’s grandest 
privilege and most serious duty escape the mere shows 
life; rise means discriminating intellectual 
effort and purifying moral discipline, from the confused 
the clear, from that which seems that which zs. 
that which steady, steadfast system 
ideas and their relations. know the truth all 
fullness belongs God. ‘To know some measure— 


measure which may ever growing range and dis- 


tinctness—was God’s gift man, when communicating 
reason communicated him the most genuine token 
his own image. taught Plato. 
And the interpretation which the Cambridge men put 
the words they were fond quoting itself 
proof enough that they agreed with Plato. them the 
“candle the Lord” was not much the the eye 
the soul, organ intellectual apprehension, derived 
from godlike. light was the truth, evi- 
denced the eye reason, the sun’s light the eye 
the body, its very nature: love for that par- 
ticular phrase may have arisen, certainly not from the 
feeling that was their only scriptural support, but from 
the humility which always led them confess that the 
glory knowing the truth coupled with the fact that 
man’s knowledge, and power know, not, least 
earth, amount very much; comparatively feeble 
light, mere beam the darkness. All the same, its 
divine origin and character confer upon divine au- 
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thority, far goes. man has much right 
use his own understanding judging truth has 
right use his own eyes see his 
against reason against God; the self-same 
that which the reason the case doth require, and 
that which God himself doth appoint. the Di- 
vine Governor man’s life; the very voice 
fact the distinction and the offense the Cambridge 
men was, not that they exercised even commended rea- 
sou more than others, but only that they made the ulti- 
mate authority. 

has often been said that result scholasticism was 
utterly suppress and eclipse reason. sense, 
doubt, the statement correct—in the sense, viz., that 
when once doctrines were established they were forced up- 
the mind’s acceptance without option criticism. But 
should remembered that the process which led 
the formulating doctrine was strict exercise rea- 
son, and such exercise trained toa subtilty and 
power that have never been surpassed. Reason was indeed 
the handmaid faith—faith supplied its premises—to ex- 
pound and confirm these was its assigned and only legiti- 
mate task. But doing this disciplined Men 
learned reasoning freely reason well.” the same 
time they learned, gradually, doubt and question—to 
question the assumptions imposed upon them Aristotle 
and the church—to doubt whether was really the sin 
was declared put these authorities the test. 
Thus the use reason came length the emancipa- 
tion reason. Amid the debates—theological, political, 
philosophical—which fill the closing years the sixteenth 
and the opening years the seventeenth century, reason 
developed, more and more, habit self-reliance. the 
case the Cambridge men not simply claimed 
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free: boldly exhibited the credentials freedom. 
ought free because divine, “the first participa- 
tion from God,” the medium, though not the source, 
all the light truth. this broad ground—ground 
truly philosophical—they thought and acted consistently. 

They held out welcome hand the new 
became the fashion style the Cartesian and Bacon- 
method. Bacon’s appeal the plain facts sensible 
experience from the abstractions which, Aristotle’s 
name, had long stood for explanations physical phenom- 
ena, was entirely reasonable principle; so, too, was Des- 
cartes’s principle that the universe might accounted for 
mechanically, the result the necessary interplay 
matter and the circular motion “impressed the Su- 
preme Agent the particles extended 
How far the first awakening Whichcote the indepen- 
dent rights reason may have been due Bacon and 
Descartes hard say. Certainly what are told 
their precursor, Joseph Mede, that was enthusiastic 
botanist and practical anatomist, and that turned from 
the “troublesome labyrinths metaphysical inquiry 
physics reassuring study,” shows that the influence 
the new philosophy was the air. Anyhow, they were 
among the first hear and heed its summons clear the 
mind idols, and look facts the face. one 
tinct” thing which Oxford man who wrote Cam- 
bridge friend for light the new Cambridge sect could 
“meet with,” was that they are for the most 
part the New Philosophy wherewith they have poi- 
soned that Fountain Cambridge], that there are like 
issue out very streams throughout the 
whole kingdom.” ‘This true, replies his Cambridge 
friend. ‘Aristotle and the Schoolmen are indeed out 
request with them.” former’s argu- 
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ment much out fashion.” embrace method 
Philosophy which they think was much ancienter 
than Aristotle you conceive Oxford was before Cam- 
This philosophy new and free; 
itself true actually discovering them the way use 
and control the great the universe. there- 
fore the church wise she will heartily encourage it, since 
“true Philosophy can never hurt sound 

Yet, while Whichcote and his sympathizers were sure 
the side philosophy whose method was frankly 
reasonable, their main interest did not lie the physical, 
but the theological sphere, and here was that their 
reason found most congenial exercise. Into this sphere 
the new philosophy, represented least Bacon, did 
not penetrate. Bacon honored theology the Jews hon- 
ored the Holy holies. thought too sacred en- 
ter. this point Protestant scholastic. When 
the Articles Religion have been ‘posited,’ reason may 
then allowed draw inferences—“ play game 
chess according the rules; but the ‘placets’ God are 
removed from question.” may sail with philosophy 
round the world the sciences, but theology sci- 
ence. Coming it, must “step out the barque 
human Reason, and enter into the ship the Church, 
which only able the divine compass direct its 
course. Neither will the Stars Philosophy, which have 
hitherto nobly shone upon us, any longer supply their 
light that this theme silence golden.” 
Theology ought derived from the oracles God, and 
not from the light attend his will 
Himself openeth it, and give unto Faith that which un- 
Faith belongeth.” has sometimes been said that Des- 
cartes divorced theology and philosophy similar way. 


account the new sect Latitude-men Phoenix’ Tracts, 
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But this more than doubtful. did, indeed, make his 
bow the church all occasions,—professing readiness 
accept her ruling matters divinity. But his con- 
struction philosophy took up, and was bound 
take up, theology the way. have always thought,” 
says the dedication his Meditations” the Sor- 
bonne, the two questions the existence God 
and the nature the soul were the chief those which 
ought demonstrated rather Philosophy than 
Theology.” Faith the dictate the church may suf- 
fice for the faithful, but faith the distinct evidence 
natural reason necessary for the inquirer, and was him- 
self, whatever might seem think, the only faith 
worth much. 

The Cambridge men could not fail differ from Bacon 
and agree with Descartes. Their very conception reason 
man akin God’s own power apprehending truth, com- 
mitted them philosophical treatment theology. 
There could for them question any necessary dis- 
harmony between reason and faith. could not even 
belong different provinces. They dwelt the same 
ground—they had reference the same objects. Faith 
was the mind’s assent the evidence, intuitional infer- 
ential, which reason brought forward. Such assent, when 
the object was intellectual, might hindered preju- 
dice, or, when was moral, might hindered reluc- 
tancy the will. But the yielding was purely volun- 
tary act, much the admission light the eye 
sound the ear. ‘To speak blind faith, therefore, 
could only mean faith which had nothing say for it- 
self. And this, far from being meritorious, was neither 
more nor less than can see then how 
justly their position entitles the Cambridge men the 
name philosophical divines. Philosophers simply—in 
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the sense mere searchers after truth general—they 
were not. Their chief concern was the highest truth, 
truth religious and moral; and was not mere 
was something given, something already within 
reach. But they were philosophic divines above any who 
had gone before them, any their own time, inasmuch 
they maintained that religious truth can never contra- 
dict other truth, can never contradict itself—can, short, 
never other than rational its source, its nature, its re- 
lations, its results. have here the key their whole 
theory and practice. 

(1) accounts for their view the ‘natural’ and the 
What the regnant theology made this dis- 
tinction well known. the Fall, said, man ceased 
any living relation God. God withdrew him- 
self. Man was left his Darkness and cor- 
ruption became his natural element, unrelieved any 
power self-redemption self-enlightenment. Whatever 
fragment spiritual truth possessed was traditional— 
fading gleams the glory which was his Paradise. His 
intellect might converse with words and things; might ex- 
tract from them use and meaning; might frame arts and 
sciences; might lead him wealth and power and civ- 
But was without God, and without hope 
the world. How utterly this was supposed the 
case apparent from the strenuous endeavors orthodoxy 
prove, that, men like Plato and Aristotle did not get 
the truth their writings from Adam, then must have 
come them somehow from the Hebrew Scriptures. The- 
ophilus Gale, rather famous Puritan and Indepen- 
dent the seventeenth was really attracted 
Plato: his Puritan soul was often thrilled with admiration 
and delight the noble heathen’s truth and love truth. 
would fain have owned some direct operation God 
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Plato, some inspiration the Spirit. But his theology 
stepped in. Plato was not Jew; therefore, outside the 
sphere God’s personal action: there was nothing for 
but show that must have ‘borrowed’ from that 
sphere roundabout ways: which Gale tried todo two 
bulky volumes! whereon spent the best years his life. 

There was, then, according tothe current belief, such 
thing ‘natural’ light, truth communicated man 
through the medium his natural faculties reason 
conscience. Revelation was the only source light, and 
revelation was another name for the Scriptures. 
Scriptures did not contain the Word God: they were 
the Word God: genuine, authoritative, true every jot 
and All Scripture, said the Calvinist, was written 
under the direct dictation the Holy Spirit, and was 
read the church living voice from heaven. 
given men, could not possibly contain discrepancy 
contradiction: question its genuineness was simple re- 
bellion against God. was the one and sole rule faith. 
Reason might employed make clear the sense—to fit 
text text and deduce doctrines; but must not presume 
speak judge its own right. Some things Scrip- 
ture—in the Old Testament particularly—might inflict 
shock the reader’s sense the right and true. 
however, did not matter. Things Scripture were right 
and true, not far approved reason and conscience, 
but simply being there. 

Now the Cambridge men differed from this entirely. 
They believed ‘natural light,’ because they believed 
that God had not cast men off; that the vital links between 
him and them had never been quite severed. True, the 
Fall had drawn down reason with it. was now “but 
old MS. with some broken periods, some letters worn out; 
was picture which had lost its gloss and beauty, the 
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oriency its colors, the elegancy its lineaments, the 
comeliness its proportions—it was like 
not destroyed. can still see the light; and God his 
part has given light every man the measure his 
ceptiveness. God the ocean light wherein all human 
spirits move and live. shines all. shines all 
continually. far, therefore, they see him and 
his truth, they may see. Moreover, there are some truths 
which reason has borne witness always, and every 
man. has failed exercise his reason, has 
gathered around “dark, filthy sin, these truths 
have been dark him. But nobler men like Plato they 
have been marvelously clear, and have filled whole 
horizon the soul with mild and gentle light.” These 
are the truths, which Whichcote led the way calling 
“the truths first inscription.” They are what due 
reverence for the rule Know thyself” must bring first and 
most plainly view. are the common, i.e., univer- 
sal, notions God and virtue,—that God is; that is, 
like our own souls, intelligent and spiritual; that all- 
wise, all-good, all-holy; that are bound revere, and 
serve, and submit him; that are under obligations 
good that “in our converse one with 
another ought maintain brotherly love, and 
with all calmness and gentleness, according the 
measures and rules right and notions 
God has folded the soul man. They are the 
ter light all his seeing, foundation all religion,” 
the sure guide God and heaven. who knows them, 
though heathen, truly wise; who knows and 
lows them will never miss the goal. says Henry 
More, “thou wilt faithful thine inward guide, and 
deal uprightly the Holy Covenant, thou wilt want 
monitor—thy way shall made plain before thee that 
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thou shalt not err, nor stumble, but arrive last the 
desired scope all thy travels and endeavors.” ‘There 
might saints, then, well sages among the heathen 
—ancient and modern. Plato was one, and many 
Their and Redeemer was not Moses, but the liv- 
ing Father Spirits. Moses may have been their orig- 
some matters fact relating the history man 
and the world; but matters spiritual life and truth 
the ‘inspiration the Almighty had given them under- 
standing.’ 

But such being the doctrine the Cambridge school 
so-called light,” what was its doctrine 
Scripture? Not certainly that the latter more divine 
than the former; for God, the Father lights, equally 
the Fountain both. But what Scripture does (a) 
confirm natural truth. written word God,” says 
Whichcote, not the first only discovery the duty 
man. doth gather and repeat and reinforce and charge 
upon the scattered principles God’s 
fore, these things have double sanction from God. They 
are the principles his creation discoverable and knowa- 
ble natural light. They are again declared and includ- 
edin the terms the covenant grace.” Next, 
clears, and makes sure, things which philosophy could 
more than anticipate. Thus Plato argued about the 
soul’s immortality, about judgment come, about heaven 
and hell, about the nature God, but could reach def- 
inite certainty. these and other mysteries Christ lifts 
the veil. (c) Scripture reveals the surpassing love God. 
“It gives man assurance that God placable and recon- 
cilable; and also declares what way, and upon 
what terms, may confident that God will pardon sin 
and receive sinner mercy, viz., upon his repentance 
and faith and returning 
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Here Scripture opens region truth fairer than 
man’s best dreams; the fuller light nature here lost 
splendor such “eye had not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
heart man conceived.” Whichcote and his followers, 
have seen, did full justice those who their day 
were called “mere naturalists.” But they were far from 
being ‘mere naturalists’ themselves. They would not 
blame these—they would admit that some them will 
the condemning many Christians the day 
their own glory was the grace God 
Christ. preached about nothing much: they 
preached about nothing eloquently. They loved show 
how perfectly accorded with the worthiest conception 
God: how fully meets the deepest and sorest needs 
man. ‘To use Whichcote’s phrase, all their thoughts 
God were steeped “the perfume the angel the Cov- 

But should carefully noted that they ever insisted 
the end which even the grace God 
Christ was the efficient means the final end restoring 
man state moral integrity. Grace God 
that bringeth salvation hath appeared all men, teaching 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly this present world.” 
This was one Whichcote’s favorite texts: called 
summary all necessary divinity. saved state, says, 
morally sound state. All that Christ did for with 
view implanting new life within which shall bear 
fruit the good works for which were created. 
great design and plot the gospel,” says Smith, ‘‘is 
open and unfold the true way recourse God; 
contrivance for uniting the souls men him, and de- 
riving participation God man, bring everlast- 
ing righteousness.” great mystery the gospel,” 
says Cudworth, “doth not lie only Christ without 
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(though must know also what hath done for us), but 
the very pith and kernel consists Christ inwardly 
formed our hearts. Nothing truly ours, but what 
lives our spirits. Salvation itself cannot save long 
only without us; more than health can cure 
and make sound when not within us, but some- 
where distance from us.” 

Accordingly, for the Cambridge men, the moral element 
Scripture was supreme. plea could that element 
justly set aside lowered. However texts might 
quoted and examples adduced, from the Old Testament es- 
pecially, support some morally questionable doctrine, 
practice, they were account. Clear principles 
truth and right—affirmed the natural reason and con- 
firmed the law and purpose the gospel—were above 
all particular examples and texts Scripture. 
moral part religion never alters. Moral Laws are Laws 
without sanction will; and the necessity 
them arises from the things themselves. All other things 
Religion are order these. The moral part re- 
ligion does sanctify the soul; and Final both what 
Instrumental and One can see how practical 
its bearing this view was time ex- 
termination the Canaanites, and Jael’s treachery, and Da- 
vid’s cruel treatment enemies were accepted and acted 
upon divine precedents. The Cambridge men knew 
nothing historic criticism. theory they held the 
common faith that the Rule Faith embraced the whole 
Scripture, and that every part was available for the 
construction doctrine the conduct life. 
practice they acted they stood where stand, and 
saw the books the Bible along line true historical 
has needed generations persuade men 
that Scripture the true Word God Christ and that 
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other voices there are only true far they blend har. 
moniously with his: nay, with many the process per. 
suasion has yet its work. But the Cambridge men 
may said have advanced instinctively this position 
the result their unswerving fidelity that 
“candle the Lord,” that natural light, which was, and 
is, indeed, the word within; and, therefore, could not fail 
lead them past all lesser lights close and rest the 
teachings the made flesh.” 

Two other consequences their application reason 
religion are even more obvious. One the antagonism 
aroused them toward one the dogmas Calvinism— 
predestination: decretum Calvinism was, 
already remarked, the ruling creed 
ius had few open advocates and possibly secret 
sympathizers. But they were not popular. They were 
classed with Socinians enemies the faith; and was 
thrust which hurt Whichcote keenly when his friend 
Tuckney charged him with being “too well versed 
cinian and Arminian the Remon- 
strant’s Apologie.”! hastened deny the charge al- 
most angrily, and declare that, the Apologie,” 
had “never even seen heard the Book before, much 
less read tittle His views were Arminian, their 
general character, nevertheless. There not one the 
‘five points’ which does not agree with Arminius 
more nearly than with Calvin. doubt this was why 
John Goodwin dedicated, chiefly him, his Redemption 
Redeemed.” The arch-Arminian saw, Whichcote him- 
self did not see, the whereabouts his theological position 
and tendencies. But still Arminianism—and 
that too his followers—was come 
senting they did the sacredness reason and con- 
science, they could not come anything else. ‘The sheet- 
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anchor the decretum absolutum, e.g., was the supposed 
teaching Scripture. Given that teaching, then 
true, and its supposed effect darkening the divine 
character must endured. the contrary, the Cam- 
bridge men the absolute goodness God was their faith 
the ‘apple their eye.’ Plato had said that God and 
the good were identical; that Eternal Goodness, delighting 
communicate its own perfections, was the author cre- 
ation; that the same goodness has spread its beams upon 
all things great and small, and has focused its radiance 
the soul man. They had learnt from the gospel that 
Plato was right, that God light,—in whom dark- 
ness all,—and that Christ his fullness grace and 
truth the mirror God. The divine goodness—that 
God “must needs good good can that all the 
amiable qualities that see good men are but many 
emanations from those that are God”; “that that 
unstained beauty and supreme good which our wills are 
perpetually aspiring, and wheresoever find true beauty, 
love, and goodness, may say, here there God”; 
“that the only glory seeks through man behold 
him perfectly fashioned after his own likeness,” —this was 
tothem axiom faith. force upon them doc- 
trine which virtually denied was staggering insult 
their spiritual reason. seemed them not simply 
lutum, but resented and reject- 
and denounced with their whole soul and strength. 
might have been said them, was said the 
‘most judicious and pious Mr. Joseph Mede,’ that, “if 
any time his spirit was stirred him, was when ob- 
served some contend with immeasurable confidence 
and bitter zeal for the Black doctrine absolute Reproba- 
tion.” their case, too, his, the sentiment holy 
indignation was intensified the evidently pernicious ef- 
fects the doctrine many its adherents. For, 
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John Smith says, its effect might beto make men’s “brains 
swim with strong conceit God’s eternal them; 
fill them with ‘strong dreams’ being favor with 
heaven, their names being enrolled the book life, 
the debt-books heaven being closed, Christ being 
theirs—while the same time the “foul and filthy stains” 
sin were still sunk their souls.”! 
course not necessary effect the Calvinistic belief, 
The conception eternal will which begins, continues, 
and completes the work salvation human soul—the 
central conception Calvinism—has nothing with 
Antinomianism long ‘salvation’ felt salva- 
tion from sin the indispensable condition eternal life. 
There indeed spring mighty moral energy—to which 
the Cambridge men did scant justice—in realizing that 
God Initiating Agent from first last the process 
salvation, and that the human part merely receptive, 
unstinted readiness let God work. Examples 
this were before their eyes even Cambridge. But what 
mainly struck them was the prominence given the neg- 
ative, rather than the positive, side Calvinism: ‘rep- 
robation’ rather than election, i.e., just that side 
which was most dishonoring God and the same time 
demoralizing its advocates. their protest the 
name reason and conscience was the more severe and 
strong 

(2) was due their exaltation reason religion 
that they were stigmatized not only Arminians, but 
Latitudinarians,—a name designed still more re- 
proachful. can come into company late 
find the chief discourse about certain new sect, 
the men called Latitude writes the Oxford man 
who signs himself friend Cambridge who 
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reply tells him how the name (or rather nickname) first 
came into vogue some years before, how was pointed 
at” certain “learning and good the Univer- 
Whichcote, etc.; and how was designed 
insinuate charge indifference, laxity, religious 
and political faith; how, matter fact, the only war- 
rant for was their opposition that strait- 
laced spirit that did then prevail.” 

Certainly the Cambridge men were not lax the sense 
putting self-interest the first place and fidelity prin- 
ciple the second. had clear convictions what 
seemed them the truth—as things theological, eccle- 
siastical, and political. Nor did they ever, far know, 
say anything inconsistent with those convictions. 
But what they really did was respect the convictions 
others; teach that within the husk every error there 
was kernel truth worth searching for, plead for 
“moderation and persuasion toward all opponents.” ‘God 
applies our faculties, aud deals with us, reason and 
arguinent. learn God deal with one another 
meekness, calmness, and reason, and represent 
him that assured errs nothing, take upon 
him condemn every man that errs 

Their preference, e.g., grounds rational and 
was for Episcopacy. tells his Oxford friend that 
most them had been “ordained bishops”—a fact 
which had been certain bar their referment any 
them came before the Committee Triers; that they 
highly approved the the ceremonies, the govern- 
ment and doctrine the church.” the last particu- 
larly there not article doctrine held forth the 
church which they can justly accused depart from, 
unless absolute reprobation one, which they not 
think themselves bound believe.” Nor,” adds, 
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credible they should hold any other doctrine than the 
church, since they derive from the same fountains, 
from the sacred writings the apostles and evangelists, 
interpreting whereof they carefully attend the sense 
the ancient church, which they conceive the modern 
ought guided.” the mind Laud this preference 
for the church narrowed itself into fanaticism. 
church, with its liturgy, ceremonies, government, and doc- 
trines, was divine throughout. Unity meant uniformity; 
schism meant any degree departure from the one 
enly pattern. the other hand, most Puritans were just 
fanatical about their particular form church. Hence 
each side its day power was less eager than the 
other press the state into its service against the noncon- 
formist. 

and his friends had not the least sympathy 
with this disposition. Questions touching the constitution 
church could not seem them primary importance. 
not unimportant, they were secondary. ‘The church was 
not Its purpose was make men better 
Christians, and thereby carry more effectually the 
work Christ. For themselves, this end 
achieved church which the government was Epis- 
copal. But others held the end best served church 
another form, why refuse them the hand fellow- 
ship and communion? Accordingly, when Parliament set 
the Presbyterian model Cambridge, touched noth- 
ing their beliefs vital compel dissent, although 
they did dissent, the whole force their intellects 
and energies, against the narrow, persecuting spirit Pur- 
itanism,” when this came its ascendency.” So, 
too, although they conformed “with general readiness” 
the ecclesiastical “commands and injunctions” which 
followed the “happy restitution the church” the 
pattern they professed; yet they were equally earnest and 
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energetic against “the narrow, persecuting spirit” which, 
after 1662, took possession the bishops and clergy. They 


were most anxious the church doors should set wide 


open, “that mercy and indulgence should shown 
wards those whose consciences would not permit them 
comply with the will their governors some things 
disputable.” 

Their attitude relation differences religious be- 
lief was similar. Amongst all parties alike there was 
strong tendency—though was strongest amongst the 
Puritans—to lay the chief stress doctrine. Doctrine, 
materials for the construction doctrine, was apt 
the main thing sought for study the Scriptures. 
Especially attractive were points doctrine which verged 
the mysterious, had with subjects appealing 
“implicit and especially keen was the zeal 
the men who propounded, propagated, such points 
against those who doubted opposed them. Now the 
Cambridge men were not disposed deny the truth doc- 
trines simply because they were mysterious. Suppose 
there place Scripture,” said Whichcote, “about 
some notion that doth transcend the reach human rea- 
son, and which knowable only divine and 
divine revelation comprehended form words that 
cannot fully this case refer myself 
God, and believe that that true which God intended 
those words. call implicit faith.” this his 
followers were agreed with him. But they deprecated in- 
sistance ‘obscure doctrine’ any degree essential 
life practice. The essentials religion, said they, are 
few; are clearly intelligible all capacities; are such 
any honest mind can apprehend; are, indeed, such all 
true Christians unite accepting. think otherwise 
would dishonoring God himself. cannot put 
greater abuse upon God than say obscure; that 


expresses himself darkly that which concerns every 
man’s duty towards him, happiness him; that the 
man great loss whether understands God’s mean- 
ing his written word not.”! then, said they, 
come together that which universally clear; that 
which shows itself sufficient because results 
state faith and love toward God, and goodness life. 
Let the mysteries Scripture expressed the words 
Scripture without seeking explicate them into terms 
and systems which are sure evoke controversy. For 
“determinations beyond Scripture have indeed enlarged 
faith, but lessened charity, and multiplied divisions.”? 
case plain, probable, error, “let fair allowance 
patience given those who mean well; ready 
show them, since there ground expectation that 
little time they will come out their 
ing desperate the condition good men: they will 
not live and die any dangerous Above all, let 
remembered that Christ was Magister vite,” not 
and best Christian whose heart beats 
with the truest pulse towards heaven; not whose head 
spinneth out the finest cobwebs. that endeavors really 
mortifie his lusts, and comply with that truth his 
life which his conscience of, neerer the 
Christian though never heard Christ, than that 
believes all the vulgar articles the Christian faith and 
plainly denyeth Christ his life.” 

this was the ‘Latitude’ the Cambridge men, there 
less need wonder the resentment encountered— 
considering the fierce the times—than the 
nobleness and elevation the spirit which prompted it, 
and also the comparatively limited range its growth 
and action the church after the lapse two hundred years. 
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erence for reason and the inner light, that they became pre- 
eminently preachers.” Evelyn his Memoirs,” 
bewailing the neglect moral exhortation the Presby- 
terian pulpit during the Commonwealth period, says, 
was now nothing practical preached that pressed 
reformation life, but high and speculative points, and 
strains that few understood—which left people very igno- 
rant and steady principles.” Indeed, systematic in- 
struction the practice virtue, obedience, 
purity, temperance, uprightness, and holiness will and 
deed” grated discordantly upon the ear the ultra-Paul- 
ine and Augustinian claimant irreversible election and 
faith irrespective works; and was utterly denounced 
the Antinomian whatever shade savor “mere 
morality,” and legal spirit, Arminianism and 
“heathenry.” ‘That this tendency slight—or least 
this failure press home—the claims the moral law 
its nemesis the scandalous license the next 
generation well and should stand the honor 
the Cambridge divines that, though they never preached 
“mere they did proclaim with courage and 
persistence which have seldom been surpassed that faith 
without works dead.” righteousness faith 
that powerful attractive which, strong and divine 
draws down the virtues heaven into the souls 
men; which strongly and forcibly moves the souls 
good men into conjunction with that divine goodness 
which lives and 

One splendid illustration their teaching this re- 
spect presented Cudworth’s sermon the text, Here- 
know that know him, keep his command- 
ments. that saith, know Him, and keepeth not his 
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liar, and the truth not him.” 
preached before the House Commons March 31, 
1647. year, will remembered, witnessed the 
climax Presbyterian influence Parliament. was 
the year when the Westminster Assembly Divines 
brought its five years’ session end; when Presbyter- 
ianism had been raised least nominal supremacy 
throughout the land; when the four ordinances were 
passed, one which enjoined the covenant all the 
cers the army, etc.; when, short, the lights sound 
doctrine were their brightest. And this was the year 
when Cudworth seized occasion deliver discourse 
which the scope was, not contend for this that opin- 
ion, but only persuade men the life Christ “the 
pith and kernel religion.” Open any place, and 
only variations the same pure strain are your ears, 
Thus: “If any you say that you know Christ, and have 
interest him, and yet (as fear too many do) still 
nourish ambition, pride, vainglory, within your breasts; 
harbour malice, revengefulness, and cruell hatred your 
neighbours your hearts; eagerly scramble after this 
worldly pelfe, and make the strength your parts and en- 
deavours serve that blind mammon, the god this world; 

deceive not yourselves, you have neither seen Christ nor 
known Let really declare that know 
Christ our keeping his commandments; and, 
the rest, that Commandment especially which our 
Saviour Christ himself commandeth His desciples 
peculiar manner: ‘This that love 
one another have loved Let endeavour 
promote the Gospel Peace, the dove like Gospel with 
dove like spirit. Let take heed not some- 
times call that zeal for God and His Gospel which noth- 
ing else but our own temptations and passion. True 
zeal sweet, heavenly, and gentle flame which maketh 
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active for God, but always within the sphear love.” 

Here, again, are some words what means holi- 
ness and the law: not mean holiness the mere 
performance outward duties religion, coldly acted 
over task, nor our habituall prayings, hearings, fast- 
ings, multiplied one upon another (though these all 
good, subservient higher end), but mean in- 
ward soul and principle Divine life that spiriteth all 
these; that enliveneth and quickeneth the dead carkasse 
all our outward performances whatsoever. not 
urge the law written upon tables stone without 
(though there good use that too), but the law 
holiness written upon the fleshy tables our 
hearts. ‘The first, though work into some outward 
conformity God’s commandments, and have good 
effect upon the world; yet are all this while but like 
dead instruments musick, that sound sweetly and har- 
moniously when they are only struck and played upon 
from without the musician’s hand, who hath the theory 
and law music living within himself. But the second, 
the living law the Gospel, the law the Spirit life 
within us, the soul musick should incorporate it- 
self with the instrument and live the strings and make 
them their own accord—without any touch impulse 
from without—dance and down and warble out their 

much, from just one them, answer the re- 
proach that they were moral preachers. reproach was 
their glory. For its only warrant lay the fact that they 
realized with extraordinary vividness that the supreme 
value and test religious truth its power awaken 
men the vision, and quicken them with the energies, 
divine life. And let noted, conclusion, that they 
linked life and truth another way. was part their 
most emphatic teaching not only that truth must react 
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life, but also that life the path truth. Reason, 
some extent owing their influence, became more than 
ever watchword after their time. led great changes 
for the better. 

can agree with Mr. Lecky, that “the triumphs won 
emancipated reason whether look the political, 
the social, the industrial the theological sphere, have 
been conspicuous and conspicuously can 
agree with him further, that one the things most 
desired love truth which seriously resolves spare 
prejudice and accord favour, which prides itself 
basing every conclusion reason conscience,” and 
“rejecting every illegitimate including the 
influence For fable the an- 
cients still true. The woman even now sits the portal 
life, presenting cup all who enter which diffuses 
through every vein poison that will cling them for 
ever. The judgment may pierce the clouds prejudice. 
the moment her strength she may even rejoice and 
triumph her liberty, yet the conceptions childhood 
will long remain latent the mind, reappear every 
hour weakness, when the tension the reason re- 
laxed, and the power old associations 

This true: is, any rate, one side the truth. But 
still one feels that there must some sound justification 
for the suspicion reason entertained many who 
have been neither unenlightened nor illiberal. 
not this? that reason has been identified often with 
private judgment which fancied itself free from prejudice, 
but was really ensnared the fatal prejudice its own 
intrinsic ability adequate measure all things? 
One recalls the Deists the eighteenth century. Reason 
was their idol the cave. Reason could comprehend, 
demonstrate, destroy, everything. Mysteries religion 
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were absurdity; and mysteries were whatever did 


yield the first touch logical analysis. The result for 
religion was dearth, and even death, spiritual belief 
and enthusiasm. ‘The result for the Deists themselves has 
been that, “if except these two [Hume and Gibbon], 
would difficult conceive more complete eclipse than 
the English Deists have undergone.” shadow 
the tomb rests upon them all; deep unbroken silence, 
the chill death surrounds 

The lesson not that religion can ever dispense with 
reason, but that reason more than the logical under- 
standing; that includes conscience; that the insight 
conscience the medium the highest truth; and that 
such insight directly and continuously dependent upon 
the culture the highest religious life. the Cambridge 
teachers this fact was cardinal and central. Thus Which- 
faculties, but the exercise the several virtues sobriety, 
modesty, gentleness, humility, obedience God, and char- 
ity men.” 

Thus John Smith: “Divine Truth better understood 
unfolds itself the purity men’s hearts and lives, 
than all those subtle niceties into which curious wits 
may lay forth, and therefore our Saviour’s main 
scope was promote holy life, the best and most com- 
pendious way right belief. hangs all true ac- 
quaintance with divinity upon the doing God’s will.” 

Thus Cudworth: “If did but heartily comply with 
the commandments and purge our hearts from all gross and 
sensual affections, should not then look about for truth 
wholly without ourselves and enslave ourselves the dic- 
tates this and that teacher, and hang upon the lips 
men; but should find the great Eternal God inwardly 
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our souls, and continually instructing more 


and more the mysteries his will.” 

Henry More, were small thing sav that 
believed the same. Rather, this spiritual side reason 
becaine the keynote all his teaching. When went 
Cambridge was first possessed with and 
almost immoderate thirst after knowledge—he immersed 
himself ‘over head and ears the study philosophy.’” 
The result was sort skepticism from which escaped 
only when was led see “that the knowledge things 
—especially the deepest cause things—was ac- 
quired not such eagerness and intentness the read- 
ing authors,” but rather “by the purgation the mind 
from all vices whatsoever.” Henceforth his motto was, 
Amor Dei lux Reason, would say—Reason, 
“the oracle God, not heard but his holy 
temple—that say, good and holy man, thorough- 
sanctified spirit, soul, and body.” 

Here the mystic element the Cambridge men comes 
view, and seen not opposed reason, but the 
outcome—fruit and flower—of its noblest activity. 
itual things are spiritually discerned,” i.e., are discerned 
the spiritualized reason for whose normal and efficient de- 
velopment there needed both logic and life—keen logic, 
you will, but also and true life. thou beést it, 
thou seést it, said More. the last 
teaching—being and knowledge are identical. any rate 
the remark Hibbert Lecturer, suggested the system 
Socinius, true: system avowed Rationalism, 
Socinianism was born prematurely. Rationalism could 
not have its perfect work till biblical, following 
track all other literary criticism, had accumulated such 
store indisputable facts would warrant settled infer- 
ences. But even when the knowledge accumulated, and 
the inferences are drawn, the rationalists will still have 
the mystics, they would learn the whole secret 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE CHURCH FATHERS THE NATURE 
PROPERTY. 


HENRY HUNTINGTON SWAIN, 


fathers the early church were not economists. 
They could not even said be, the modern sense 
the term, social philosophers. sought reform so- 
ciety, but was rather through the leavening influence 
moral principles than means either elaborate 
scientific study the elements social organi- 
zation. few them have declared themselves une- 
quivocally the nature property, and their views can 
inferred only from their acts pieced together from 
fragmentary allusions sparsely scattered through their 
writings. 

With reference, first, their acts, have evidence 
that any them set about establishing any movement to- 
ward change the institution private property. 
may, perhaps, alleged that certain heretical sects includ- 
community property among their tenets. Such sects 
were freely denounced the fathers, however. Indeed, 
are dependent mainly the testimony 
enemies for our knowledge communistic tendencies 
among the heretics, and some instances where indepen- 
dent evidence available, the charge found false. 
must not therefore give too much weight these re- 
ports, and the very fact that charges communism are 
freely hurled heretical sects, good evidence that those 
who made the charges were themselves opponents com- 
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Augustine, true, one time formed, with some 
his associates, plan for select communistic family ten 
men; but, before the plan had very far matured, was 
abandoned, account the wives which some had and 
others (including Augustine himself) have”! 
would utterly unwarranted assume that this fanci- 
ful dream hour, devised apparently enable co- 
terie well-to-do friends enjoy each other’s society and 
escape the irksomeness industrial exertion living 
the aggregate accumulations former years, had its origin 
any scruples about the institution private property. 

Nor there evidence that the fathers themselves were 
disposed disregard the property rights. 
Augustine, after his conversion, reproaches himself bitterly 
for having, boy, committed wanton but very petty 
act fact, this trifling lapse which, from 
the vividness with which impressed itself upon his mem- 
ory, must have been rare not solitary instance, seems 
have caused the saint much keener remorse than some 
his early practices which, judged modern standards 
morality, seem flagrant. 

laying down rule for convents, Augustine says: 
“Call not anything the property one, but let ail things 
property.”* And the establishment monas- 
teries often taken the chief indication communism 
the early church. must observed, however, that 
the monastic life never urged asa general plan life for 
mankind large. was never expected that any 
small fraction society should belong these communi- 
ties. ‘The monastic life was not more renunciation 
private property than all wealth beyond what was essen- 
tial the barest subsistence. The monastery was not 
much community wealth community poverty. 
Further, even for the bare pittance deemed necessary, the 
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monastery was dependent the outside world and the in- 
stitution private property. While aiming withdraw 
far possible from contact with the world, the monas- 
tery was not primarily industrial organization, but, 
reason the vows poverty and celibacy, depended, both 
for economic support and for recruiting its numbers, 
the successful maintenance wholly different system 
the world large. 

But even the earliest times complete community 
property was not the inflexible rule the 
rome relates instance monk leaving his death 
hundred pieces money which had earned weaving 
And though Jerome tells with approval the 
burying the money with its owner, there indica- 
tion that the monk’s error was treating the money 
private property, but having regard for wealth all. 
the case had been otherwise, the money would have been 
turned over the monastery instead being destroyed. 
“Thy money perish with thee,” quotes, and tells how, 

The frequent warnings the fathers against riches, and 
their appeals renunciation wealth, cannot taken 
evidence any peculiar views the nature property. 
Nowhere intimated these quotations that the insti- 
tution private property injustice. always the 
notion that wealth demoralizing the owner, never that 
holding one wrongs his fellow-beings. there- 
fore, brethren,” says Augustine, from the posses- 
sion private property from the love it, may 
not from its 

Many precepts the fathers distinctly look the hold- 
ing private property, and are meaningless without it. 
The following quotation from Rogers’ Catholic Doctrine 
the Church England,” reference the biblical 
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writers, less applicable the fathers: Against com- 
munity goods and riches all those places (which are 
infinite) Holy Scripture, that either condemn the 
ful getting, keeping, desiring riches, which, 
etousness, thievery, extortion, and the like wicked means, 
many attain; commend liberality, frugality, free 
and friendly lending, honest labor, and lawful vocations 
live and thrive. which show that Christians are 
have goods their own, and that riches not 
common.” 

Augustine himself the Scriptures: 
says, you reproach saying that men 
renewed baptism ought longer beget children, 
possess fields and houses and money? Paul allows 

One the most striking passages the writings the 
early fathers which seem oppose the institution pri- 
vate property, the following from Chrysostom: not 
this evil that you alone should have the Lord’s proper- 
ty, that you alone should enjoy what common? not 
the ‘earth God’s and the fullness thereof’? then our 
possessions belong one Lord, they belong also 
our fellow-servants. The possessions one Lord are 
all Mark the wise dispensation God. 
That might put mankind shame, hath made cer- 
tain things common, the sun, air, earth, and water, the 
heaven, the sea, the light, the stars; whose benefits are 
dispensed equally all brethren. Other things 
then hath made common, cities, market-places, 
walks. And observe, concerning things that are common 
there contention, but all But when one 
attempts possess himself anything make his own, 
then contention introduced, nature herself were in- 
dignant that when God brings together every way, 
are eager divide and separate ourselves appropri- 
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ating things, and using those cold words ‘mine and 
thine.’ Then there contention and uneasiness. But 
where this not, strife contention bred. This 
state therefore rather our inheritance, and more agree- 
able nature. Why that there never dispute 
all? But about house and about property men are al- 
ways disputing. necessary are set before 
common; but even the least things not observe 
community. Yet those greater things hath opened 
freely all, that might thence instructed have 
these inferior things common. Yet for all this are 
not 

The only other quotations the writings the fathers 
that seem distinctly sanction community property 
general practice are those which comment upon the con- 
duct the earliest converts Jerusalem the day 
Pentecost narrated the Acts. Chrysostom, for exam- 
ple, says this: the same were done now, should 
convert the whole world even without And 
John Cassian attributes the abandonment the pentecostal 
practice the weakness the newly-born faith the Gen- 
tiles and cooling the early 

Now preliminary any consideration this matter, 
noted that the fathers very commonly held the no- 
tion two distinct standards the Christian life,—one 
practicable standard for all, and higher ideal for which 
only very few could expected strive. So, for in- 
stance, Jerome, constantly quoting thing thou lack- 
est,” urges the renunciation property (though more mild- 
lyin his later letters), but emphasizes thou wilt 
these men seriously concerned themselves 
about any general change the institution private prop- 

xviii. 
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erty, have already seen untenable 
Yet even ideals which are not considered practicable, may 
good indication the real verdict the reason and 
conscience existing institutions. Consequently 
worth while determine just what this pentecostal 
tice was which Chrysostom calls angelic 

quite common assume that the church Jerusa- 
lem was communistic, but careful reading the very scant 
information which have the subject shows that the 
evidence adduced favor this hypothesis very 
meager indeed. 

Now what were the circumstances under which said 
that the disciples had all things common? Here was 
great multitude assembled from all parts the Roman 
world. They had come Jerusalem ‘to attend the 
feast the Passover, and had made some provision for that 
occasion, but they had already remained far beyond the 
time expected. Their resources were temporarily exhaust- 
ed. Many them, being great distance from their 
homes, were course unable earn the means replen- 
ishing their stock supplies. great emergency was 
hand. measures were necessary meet it. And 
read, that “all that believed were together, and had 
all things common; and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them all, every man had ‘That 
is, those who lived Jerusalem and had property, sacrificed 
feed their unexpected guests, and any among the 
strangers present had come provided with anything more 
than sufficed for their immediate needs, they likewise con- 
tributed. have need assume that these contribu- 
tions were used otherwise than provide for the strangers 
and perhaps for some the very poor who lived Jerusa- 
lem. the persons who contributed liberally be- 
caine thereby dependent common store for their own 

vi., First Corinthians. Acts ii. 44, 45. 
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sustenance not even implied. Indeed the very next 
verse precludes from supposing that these generous 
souls sacrificed the whole their property, for find 
them “breaking bread from house the believ- 
ers. 

Now what expressions are used that are not equally ap- 
plicable the common practice our own day connec- 
tion with great religious conventions where those at- 
tendance are entertained the residents? any strain- 
ing language say such gatherings that they have 
all things common? not the delegate brought into the 
home and made feel that, long stays, everything 
the house affords held common? Are there not 
gatherings day day where all meet together enjoy 
the bounty the local church, and one says aught 
the things which possesses his own, but they have all 
things common? Indeed are not all the conveniences and 
accommodations which the city affords placed the free 
disposal the guests 

The circumstances Jerusalem were peculiar two re- 
spects: (1) the multitude was overwhelming, view 
the limited numbers and resources the resident Chris- 
tians; (2) the occasion had not been anticipated, and there- 
fore systematic plans had been possible; consequently 
extreine measures were necessary. So, many were 
possessors lands houses? sold them, and brought the 
prices the things that were sold, and laid them down 
the apostles’ feet: and distribution was made every man, 
according had need.”* But this benevolence seen 
have been purely and apparently brought in- 

Acts ii, 46. 

*See Acts xii. for evidence that this refers only possessions ex- 
cess personal needs, and that private homes were still retained the 

Acts iv. 34, 35. 
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prominent notice the comparatively few who made con- 
siderable Now noticeable that all 
these contributions were goods” re- 
lieve immediate wants. Nota single reference can possi- 
bly twisted into intimation that industrial organ- 
ization was established whereby all the members continued 
obtain their living. There reason doubt that 
those who had made these contributions continued gain 
their livelihood they had done before, namely, indi- 
vidual exertions connection with the general industrial 
system the times. Nor there the least evidence that 
their later acquisitions were ever turned into common 
store. occasion Pentecost seems have been 
solitary experience, never repeated, far have rea- 
son believe, the history the Jerusalem church. 

the Jerusalem church were radically different from 
the other churches (for the other apostolic churches are not 
alleged have been communistic), almost incred- 
ible that such fact should receive further notice the 
Acts, and not the slightest allusion any the Epistles, 
although frequent mention made this church. 

commending the Jerusalem Christians Pentecost, 
therefore, the early fathers but stamp with their appro- 
val the same view property implied the teachings 
Christ, the social theory property, private property so- 
cial trust. Latimer says: [goods] ours up- 
the condition that shall spend them the honor 
God and the relieving our are not 
common that another may take goods from me, 
for this theft; but they are common that ought 
distribute them unto the poor, help them and com- 
fort them with “The rich man cannot say, 
mine alone, God hath given unto for mine own use.’ 


Acts iv. 36; Sermon the Lord’s Prayer. 
Fifth Sermon the Lord’s Prayer. 
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For the rich man but God’s officer, God’s treasurer. 


And remember that thy riches not thine own, but 
thou art but steward over them.” 

Nor there lack passages the writings the ear- 
lier fathers expressly sanctioning this view. The Ante- 
Nicene Archelaus: centurion, man exceedingly 
wealthy and well-dowered worldly influence, possessed 
surpassing that all Israel; that, even there 
was any one who had forsaken all, that man was surpassed 
faith this centurion. But some one may now reason 
with thus: not good thing, consequently, 
give riches. Well, reply that good thing for 
those who are capable it; but, the same time, em- 
ploy riches for the work righteousness and mercy 
thing acceptable though one were give the 
whole 

And Jerome, writing Paulinus, says: Your posses- 
sions are longer your own, but stewardship entrust- 
And Chrysostom says: wealth not 

Chrysostom has left record some notions regard 
special forms property which may worth little no- 
tice. One these illustrates the common prejudice 
early times against wealth acquired through trade, and par- 
ticularly gold and silver, the special instruments the 
trader. then,” says, “did Abraham hold un- 
righteous wealth; and Job, that blameless, righteous, and 
faithful man, who ‘feared God and eschewed evil’? 
was wealth that consisted not gold and silver, nor 
houses, but The riches Abraham, too, 
were his domestics. What then? Did not buy them? 
No, for this very point the Scripture says, that the three 
hundred and eighteen were born his house. had al- 
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sheep and oxen. Whence then did send gold Re- 
bekah? From the gifts which received from Egypt 
without violence And yet the same Chry- 
sostom says: “Is gold good? Yes, good for alms- 
giving, for the relief the poor; good, not for un- 
was discovered for this end that should loose cap- 

Private property land seems the worthy Chrysos- 
tom involve some injustice, though does not propose 
any radical change: me, then, whence art thou 
rich? From whom didst thou receive it? and from whom 
who transmitted thee? From his father and his 
grandfather. But canst ascending through many 
generations, show the acquisition just? cannot be. The 
root and origin must have been injustice. 
cause God the beginning made not one man rich, and 
another poor. Nor did afterwards take 
one treasures gold, and deny the other the right 
searching for it; but left the earth free all alike. 
Why, then, common, have you many acres 
land, while your neighbor has not portion it? was 
his forefathers. But you must back and find the 
original 

Notwithstanding this past injustice, Chrysostom realizes 
that attempt upset existing tenures might aggravate 
the evil, and hints pretty clearly the doctrine pre- 
scription, for immediately adds: will not urge 
this argument too closely. Let your riches justly 
gained, and without rapine. For you are not responsible 
for the covetous acts your father. Your wealth may 
derived from rapine, but you were not the 
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The grounds upon which the right private property 
rests, not seem have claimed much attention from 
the fathers. But interesting find that Augustine, 
dealing with this matter, does not have recourse either 
“social contract” “natural and inalienable 
rights,” but sees property creation society, main- 
tained for the good society its organized forces 
government, and subject therefore such modifications 
the interests society may demand. says: “By what 
right does every man possess what possesseth? 
not human right? For divine right ‘the earth 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.’ human right, 
however, one says, This estate mine, this house mine, 
this servant mine. human right, therefore, 
right emperors. right from him that thou 
possessest the land. take away rights created em- 
perors, and then who will dare say, That estate mine, 
that slave mine, this house 


vi., the Gospel St. John, 25. 
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KNOTEL’S HOMER. 


EX-PRESIDENT SAMUEL COLCORD BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. 


THE appearance two volumes 
the Blind Man both presents valuable lesson 
the historical investigation literary question, and 
apparently marks new epoch the assured recognition 
Homer’s personality and work. For century Fried- 
rich August Wolf and his followers have claimed domi- 
nate the literary world with the theory that the Homeric 
poems were compilation what termed rhapsodies 
composed unknown authors, and not the work 
any one person bearing the name Homer. 

demolish this skillfully elaborated and widely 
current theory that has written these two scholarly 
volumes. fully recognizes the tenacity with which the 
theory has been held its advocates, and the impossibil- 
ity dealing with the ground mere literary criti- 
cism without some historic basis which the discussion 
shall rest. For, remarks, the attempt rebut cri- 
tique with counter critique proceeding from within out- 
ward, hopeless, and can never thus reach clear, tan- 
gible, and conclusive result. earnestly asserts and 
reiterates that the Homeric question grammatico- 
critical purely literary question, but all odds his- 
torical one, which cannot settled acute conjectures 
critical keenness scent, but well-proved facts. This 


der Blinde von Chios und seine Werke, von 
Erster Theil, 1894, 378; Zweiter Theil, 1895, 396. 
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matter-of-fact aspect, maintains, has been wholly lost 
sight of, and “thus have fallen into literary quag- 
mire, where sure step firm foothold further possi- 
find firm historic starting-point turns the 
great historian Thucydides and the Homeric hymns. Thu- 
cydides, besides twice referring elsewhere Homer, 
chapter iii. 104 makes two quotations from the hymn 
the Delian Apollo, not only distinctly ascribing them 
Homer, but also affirming that the second these pas- 
sages Homer alludes himself. historian, after de- 
scribing the nature the great festival held very early 
times Delos the Ionians and the neighboring island- 
ers, proceeds thus (as rendered Jowett): charac- 
ter the festival attested Homer the following 
verses which are taken from the hymn 
other times, Delos dearest thine heart, 
are gathered together the Ionians flowing robes, 
With their wives and children, thy street 

There they delight thee with boxing, dancing, and song, 
Making mention thy name the meeting the assembly.’ 
And that there were musical contests which attracted com- 
petitors implied the following words the same 
hymn. After commemorating the Delian dance wo- 
men, Homer ends their praises with these lines which 

‘And now may Apollo and Artemis gracious, 
And all you maidens say farewell 
Yet remember when gone, 
And some toiling pilgrim the sons men 
Comes hither and asks maidens, 
the sweetest minstrel all who wander hither, 
And whom you delight the most 
Make answer with one voice, gentle words, 
The blind old man Chios’ rocky 
The four following lines the hymn, not quoted 
Thucydides but cited may rendered thus:— 
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His songs shall hereafter prove triumphant, 
Your fame, wherever the earth turn, 
peopled states bear along, 
And they will hear for very 


This hymn which, with the other Homeric hymns, 
the great historian, and bearing its allusions the 
distinct marks the author’s personality, and the hymn 
the Pythian Apollo, immediately following and com- 
monly having its lines numbered consecutively with it, are 
made the starting-point the discussion. Taking together 
this attestation the historian and the statements the 
thus attested, finds once the following mat- 
ters fact from which proceed further, with additional 

The great antiquity the Delian hymn appears from 
the fact its composition time when the Ionic colo- 
nies Asia were highly flourishing condition, yet 
still closely connected with the Attic mother country 
celebrate Delos union festival common with the 
Athenians. 

The author the hymn had attended this festival, 
and names himself toil-worn suffering pilgrim, 
blind man from the island Chios, the author many 
songs, which believes after his death will gain the high- 
est estimation. 

himself sings, highly skilled music, and does 
not journey alone, but minstrels through 
the lands. 

The second hymn shows the Odyssey exist- 
ence. voyage the Cretans Krissa names the 
west coast the Peloponnesus the same stations the 
same words that Telemachus from Pylos Ithaca. 
entire passage (verses 452-456) borrowed literally 
the Odyssey, and another strikingly corresponds 
passage the Iliad. 
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rests, moreover, good and sufficient information 
that Chios was the last place where the wandering old man 
found home with his son-in-law Creophilus, and where 
founded the minstrel company the which 
for century professionally carried the chanting the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Chios Homer had shrine 
(Heiligthum) and hero-worship. 

other renowned poet Chios can found con- 
test the claim, and thus the blind man Chios other 
than Homer, accordance with the general belief the 
Greeks that Homer was blind. 

can also shown valid grounds that other 
hymns, longer shorter, well epigrams, which cast 
many glimpses upon the life poor man followed 
adverse destiny, proceed from the that com- 
posed the hymns Apollo, that from Homer. From 
Epigram iv. appears that the poet, who his two 
daughters Zeus, noble children” (Iliad and Odyssey), 
would confer the renown the song upon his fatherland, 
was born Smyrna when that city still belonged the 
and from the hymn Artemis (ix.) that its con- 
quest the Ionians Colophon took place his time,— 
important fact for determining the time his birth and 
life. 

This group historic circumstances, stated mostly 
own words, forms the point departure for the 
further discussion. But with German breadth method, 
account the necessary historic relations the poet 
and his environments, the author proceeds wide range 
historic investigations, quietly informing his readers that 
will take quite long time reach Homer himself and 
his history, inasmuch involves the earliest traceable 
history Greece. Among the points elucidated 
specifies the rise Hellenism, the origin and spread the 
Apollo cultus, that the Muses, the minstrel’s calling, 
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the art writing, the work and reign Cadmus, and 
other things, including examination Wolf’s sophis- 

Accordingly devotes once one hundred and fifty 


such historic questions the early history De- 


los, the Phoenicians the Archipelago, the career Cad- 
mus detail, the relation Artemis and Apollo Delos, 
the Hyperboreans and their land, the connection Delos 
with inner Asia, Ogyges Attica and Beotia, the Scythian 
worship Apollo, the feast Leto, and the festal gather- 
ings the Ionians. and other related and subor- 
dinate topics are considered detail, and the aid al- 
lusions and hints scattered through the whole circle 
Grecian literature. Returning length Delos, sketch 
its great festival with its sacred rites, its mu- 
sic, dancing, and sports, introduces the blind old 
singer about goo there present with great company 
minstrels, male and female, bringing his hymn the 
Delian Apollo, previously composed and now made thank- 
offering. brief analysis the poem follows. 

This recurrence Delos and its hymn leads further 
investigation founded the statements, allusions, and im- 
plications the Homeric hymns and epigrams, together 
with the concurrence certain passages with passages 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and hints and suggestions gath- 
ered from the two great poems. ‘These discussions run 
two different yet partially coincident lines: the further elu- 
cidation early Grecian history and worship the one 
hand, and the personal history and relations the poet 
the other. The poet found thus welcome and 
honored friend the priestesses Delos, well Sa- 
mos and blind old man, once possessing sight, 
company rhapsodists from land land, already distin- 
guished, but aspiring still higher renown. 


though born Smyrna, inasmuch that city was 
lived among the Ionians, but later resumed his re- 
lationship, went needy man Neon Teichos, then 
and soon Chios,—all these places lying not far from each 


other, and constituting the proper home the poet. The 


epigrams show that made other journeys. had been 
Troas and the iron mines Ida and Phrygia, appar- 
ently the Ceramicus Athens, and Arabia. 
sometimes journeyed winter. sang the houses 
nobles before distinguished people, lamented the stupidity 
towns where had hoped for applause, longs find 
men genial spirit and good taste, and relates some 
trying experiences. composes for pay, and the pay 
cheers him good humor and sportiveness. can in- 
dulge pleasant raillery with choice women Samos 
and Delos, and that connection describes himself asa 
gray-headed but vivacious and aspiring man. him was 
dedicated the ditty which the children sang Chios, when 
they went from house house with swallow announcing 
spring, with (Germans) the children with their 
Mayflowers, singing like manner song and expecting 
some present. 

The author elaborately unfolds the environments 
these journeys, and traces him later years the home 
his son-in-law Creophilus Chios, about the decade 
890-880, till his death, while journey, the island 
Ios, between Paros and Naxos, attended his faithful 
servant Skindapsos, and his burial the seashore. 


that writing was unknown Greece the time Ho- 
mer, and needed now—of the antiq- 
uity the art Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, and Greece 
alike. The first volume concludes with chapter headed 


= 
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“Homer could write,” and referring the allusions 
writing the sixth and seventh books the Iliad and one 
two other passages, requiring defense from the 
charge anachronisms. 

his second volume the author, proceeding from the 
vantage-ground thus gained, which have imperfectly 


indicated, does not hesitate boldly pronounce judgment: 


for again Homer the great incomparable poet, 
the Greeks and Romans, all antiquity and even 
modern times, was known and honored. The old 
Greeks were right, and not Wolf, Lachmann, Dissen, Bern- 
hardy, and the whole host those that carp and peck! 
his incomparable masterpieces.” calls attention the 
striking fact that little known the youth and man- 
hood the poet, and accounts for the fact that the 
Greeks chose know nothing that portion life, 
since then they must have owned that Homer was resi- 
dence not Pan-Hellenic but rather Trojan 
the Iliad was not written Grecian royal court, but, 
Schwegler had partly recognized and may shown, 
Skepsis Ida (of the Trojan realm), the court the 
and Hectorides, whose must long have 
been. Hence his manifest exaltation this line ances- 
try.” 

further elucidation Homer’s history, thinks 
clear that had legitimate and acknowledged fa- 
ther, inasmuch (for one reason) the established Greek 
usage designating the person the son such one 
wholly wanting his case. supposes the mother’s 
name Critheis, and that the free lives the min- 
strel bands Homer was born outside wedlock. ‘This ob- 
scure origin was one light the great misfortune his 
life, and the other its great good fortune. While 


ganze Heer der diesen unvergleichlichen Meisterwerken 
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checked all other hopes recognition and brought lit- 
tle humiliation, also threw him his own resources, 
upon that varied experience, and those efforts genius 
which have made him world-renowned. indicated 
his hymns and epigrams, was felt hard lot. His 
vast range knowledge nature, and affairs com- 
mon and higher life, explained not alone his 
wandering career, but his residence court, and that 
the Trojan court the shighlands Ida. Hence the ap- 
parent inclination towards Hector and the The 
remarkable variety and vividness his descriptions 
armed conflicts reasonably thought indicate some di- 
rect and personal knowledge the warfare those 

tracing the relation the poet the poems and 
the events which they commemorate, Knotel enters 
exhaustive account the historic facts and tendencies 
which lay behind the Trojan war. ultimate cause 
found the hereditary enmity existing between the race 
Pelops, who gave name the Peloponnesos, and that 
Ilos, perpetuated the name Ilion, which was roused 
into activity such sensational event the abduction 
Helen. Trojan kingdom, though for time pow- 
erful and extensive, was but short-lived, enduring from 
about 1350 1050 its capture and destruction being 
assigned the year 1049. Iliad, says our 
author, but romance narrated verse, according 
the taste the times. mingles all Olympus and its in- 
habitants with these human affairs the one grand unity, 
which tragedy, the more sad and comfortless because 
the high powers bring light relief. sings the 
wrath Achilles which dominates the whole poem, yet 
with such sympathy for the Trojan cause that celebrates 
the intractable strength and valor Achilles show how 
much greater and nobler the bravery Hector, the last 
guardian and defender his unfortunate fatherland; and 
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Hector’s tragic end ennobled the death sacrifice for 
his country hastening its downfall. 
thought followed out careful examination and anal- 
ysis the plot its several stages, acts, terms 
them, ending with the fifth, wherein the author endeavors 
show the unity and consistency the whole and its 
parts, well its steady progress the consummation, 
and that too, thinks, without any diversion that can 
properly termed episode. analysis and inter- 
pretation carried out with acuteness and enthusiasm 
highly attractive and impressive, whether fully assented 
not. ‘Thus—to take single instance—the Iliad closes 
tragically with two burials and dirges, that Patroclus 
and that Hector; the one grand, brilliant, and loaded 
with all the honors that could paid fallen hero, the 
other burdened with depression and with the sad outlook 
into the near future which carries its womb the down- 
fall the state. Achilles likewise learns the height 
his power that death determined for him; his mother 
tells him so, does the horse Xanthus, the dying Hector, 
and Patroclus who appears him his dreams. And 
there comes view third burial and lamentation, greater 
and lordlier than that Patroclus; narrated noticea- 
bly the last book the Odyssey, where Agamemnon 
Hades relates Achilles how the Achaians shed hot tears 
around his bier, the came over the waves la- 
menting bitterly and wrapping him ambrosial robes, the 
nine muses bewailed him responsively, and Thetis his mo- 
ther brought golden vase, the gift Bacchus and the 
work Vulcan, receive his ashes, for which the army 
built magnificent tomb cape the broad Hellespont 
—funeral rites surpassing all that Agamemnon had ever 
seen. 

The last eighty pages the second volume are occupied 
with briefer account the contents the Odyssey, with 
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somewhat special reference its geographical environ- 
ments. later poem finds, course, less 
marked youthful fire. The work closes with thought- 
ful estimate Homer’s genius. two volumes cover 
far too wide range admit complete review these 
pages. Our object simply call attention the work 
and indicate its scope. 

gives all due credit Wolf for his great learn- 
ing and his critical labors the text, the same time 
that recognizes his lack important literary qualities, 
and points out the weakness his entire argument. 
sums virtually the fundamental mistakes that form the 
basis Wolf’s whole theory the origin the Iliad 
three 

The assumption that the art writing was not then 
known Greece, and consequently all composition must 
have been carried the head and preserved the mem- 
ory—a feat which regarded impossible the case 
poems the length the Iliad and the Odyssey,—this, 
too, notwithstanding some allusions writing the Iliad, 
which again regarded anachronisms and proof later 
composition. 

vast range and variety knowledge displayed, 
which Wolf determined too much for one brain; 
objection weight the case such extraordinary 
genius who, the one hand wandering minstrel was 
brought contact with all characters and scenes both 
private and the great gatherings and contests which 
was his professional duty attend, and the other hand 
was the welcome guest the great, and there made con- 
versant with all that belonged and could learned from 
that aspect life and affairs. 

Alleged contradictions; which, though work 
such compass, two only are Wolf’s main support. 
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regard one,! Knotel remarks that Wolf simply did not 
understand the passage, and regard the other? that 
the passage clearly defective, disturbing the 
reference third, adduced some later writer,’ 
shows that the slightest rectification the text, name- 
ly, the introduction correspond with the same 
word the next line, the alleged contradiction becomes 
actual reminiscence the earlier passage. 

the steady aim and claim these volumes pro- 
ceed from strictly historic basis. Such the starting- 
point, and far personal traits and career are inferred 
from allusions the longer poems themselves, only 
related the historic foundation. Thus, for example, 
view all the abundant and exact local references con- 
tained Iliad, the author finds evident that Homer 
had known and visited the ruins Ilion that had lain 
waste hundred years, and that here, standing upon the 
dismantled castle Pergamos, sight Gargaron and 
other peaks Ida, surveyed the whole territory which 
his portraiture was ennoble for all time. Here 
the north and northwest had before him the locality 
the Dardanian and gates, and looked out beyond 
over the plain watered the Scamander and the Simois, 
the Hellespont, the mountain range Sigeum, Rhoe- 
tium, and the southern peaks the Chersonesus. ‘There 
had been the camp the Greeks, and there along the shore 
had lain their numerous ships. the way thither, not 
far before the town had stood the oak which before the 
outbreak the strife the Grecian camp the Trojans had 
been driven. Farther still and the side the plain 
was the high abrupt hill where Hector reviewed the Tro- 
jan nations, the hill Batiea, called the monument Myri- 
na. Beyond were the tombs and and the 
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Trojan observation post over against the camp. Close 
was the ford over the Scamander. Westward was the Eri- 
neos, the hill wild figs, where the town its uneven 
site was most accessible, then the watch-tower and the 
Trojan women’s washing-place the two sources the 
Scamander, the hot and the cold, and one edge the 
river valley the fair hill Callicolone. Over these relics and 
ruins, not merely city but kingdom, where the 
mighty shades kings and heroes dwelt and came forth 
vision from their graves, the incomparable genius the 
poet was enlivened, and conceived the great thought 
celebrate song the death struggle the unhappy state. 
This outlook, which have exactly 
the words the author, illustrates the realizing—not 
which has dealt with the great po- 
ems Homer. discussion vigorous historic pro- 
test against the “higher critics” Homer, and under- 
stood have been received Germany itself refuta- 
tion their results. isa significant phenomenon, 
coming from the land speculations, and may not unsuit- 
ably considered perhaps heralding (with Klostermann 
and others) revolt from similar unsound proceedings and 
unwarranted results the line biblical discussion. 
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Royce’s Religious Philosophy. 


ARTICLE VI. 


EXAMINATION ROYCE’S “RELIGIOUS 
ASPECT 


THE REV. EDWIN STUTELY CARR, A.M., 


work was published several years since, and was 
somewhat extensively discussed the time. The im- 
portance and abiding interest the subject, and the 
unusually clear and thorough exposition certain philo- 
sophical doctrines which are now considered new and 
fruitful, are justification for the present article. Professor 
Royce’s graceful and popular style, clear without super- 
ficiality, enriched the results wide 
reading, has placed him the front rank American 
writers his department. “Spirit Modern 
Philosophy,” embodying the same general principles 
the work are discuss, used text-book several 
courses Harvard University. gratifying the 
student philosophy, wearied the endless recounting 
what other men have thought,—the stock trade the 
average philosophy-professor to-day,—to find man who 
has the courage construct system. examination 
the book will inform whether the courage the author 
the prudence his colleagues the more commendable. 

Part concerned with Search Moral Ideal.” 
The mutually destructive warfare all existing ethical 
standards leads the adoption moral maxim which 


attention has been recently drawn Professor Royce’s viéw 
theism his appointment Gifford lecturer the University Aber- 
deen. 
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clear, unsatisfactory all parties; and far vague 
and ambiguous, the source future strife. is, “Act 
always the light the completest insight into all the 
aims that thy act affect.” ideal means the 
will direct acts toward the attainment universal 
harmony” wished-for state harmony 
suggests Universal Will, obedience which brings 
the harmonious condition. When the man fell among 
thieves the Jericho road, the Samaritan, before 
relieving his necessities, had seated himself comfortably 
and begun consider what influence his act would have 
harmonizing the moral ideals the Jew and the Sa- 
maritan, Greek, Roman, Persian, history would 
probably never have recorded the case this man 
example successful charity. encouraging, however, 
learn that there Universal Will, for will may 
expected have some purpose and something, and 
there sad need that something done the dreadful 
world unveiled the second part. 

Part II. Search for Religious Truth.” All 
historical and existing systems thought fall before the 
author’s critical onslaught, and space wide the uni- 
verse speedily cleared for the erection the treasure- 
house humanity’s future truth and 
and monistic theories are untenable, and all theistic systems, 
which make the Deity first cause, are involved in- 
finity contradictions, and finally impaled one the 
other the horns the old dilemma, “In this bad world 
the Creator either not omnipotent not good.” 

are delivered from the world universal doubt 
monistic idealism. From the postulates underlying 
Berkeley’s hypothesis world constructed which there 
reality, external the mind and causally related 
it, but only finite spirits whose consciousness corresponds 
the mental states World-Consciousness. Causation 
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general denied made very secondary. ideal- 
istic conception the world first presented merely 
hypothesis, order overcome the prejudice common- 
sense realism, and secure for the theory fair hearing 
showing satisfies the problem better 
than any the common conceptions,—realistic, monistic, 
etc. author not satisfied, however, present his 
system asa simple hypothesis. infallibly and 
irresistibly demonstrated. This accomplished means 
the argument from the possibility error,—which the 
author presents the original element his system. 
thorough discussion this argument not place here, 
but not difficult show that the argument un- 
sound,—the fallacy consisting identifying total relativity, 
which equivalent solipsism, with skepticism. Re- 
serving this argument for discussion elsewhere, for the 
purposes this article assume the author’s monistic ideal- 
ism unproven hypothesis which any man liberty 
accept reject according seems him furnish 
satisfactory theory things. 

Assuming this system, then, hypothesis the 
nature things, how does satisfy theory knowl- 


-edge? assumption ordinary common-sense that 


the object affects causally the senses the knowing sub- 
ject. But the author denies causality, and the missing 
link between subject and object supplied World- 
Consciousness including both. Subject and object are both 
embraced all-inclusive Consciousness, which knows 
the idea the finite mind and its correspondence lack 
correspondence with the object; and the finite mind 
knows, more less clearly, the ideas the World- 
Consciousness, for the finite mind this Con- 
sciousness. 

this theory its general outlines. type 
idealistic theory credited with having destroyed the 
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common-sense, theory the universe,—which 
assumed God, material world, and finite minds. 
objected the carpenter theory that crudely anthropo- 
morphic. difficulty greatly exaggerated, because 
proper weight not given the fact, that, when correctly 
stated, the theory insists the immanence well the 
transcendence God. ‘The former doctrine allows God 
work his will the world largely immanent cau- 
sality, while the latter doctrine preserves his personality,— 
always imperiled theory. must course 
admitted however, that the carpenter theory 
thropomorphic; but the idealistic theory equally so. 
How know that the universe constructed the 
plan mind, any more than that God made the world 
nobler than physical activity, and doubtless proper 
use the highest analogy know accounting for the 
universe; but.we must not forget that remains mere 
analogy, exposed the objection subjective anthropo- 
morphism. And further the activities the mind are 
utter mysteries. Idealists the school Professor Royce 
explain even the most ordinary and fundamental operations 
the mind appeal the Deity; as, memory pos- 
sible because the past and present mental states are brought 
together the timeless life God. the manifest 
circle using God explain the mind, and then using the 
mind explain God his relation the finite. 

The problems psychology are recognized, and always 
have been, the most difficult and complicated the 
whole realm science; and the idealistic position, itself, 
admission this fact, for the idealist has tried 
simplify the problem somewhat, eliminating the trouble- 
some factor external reality. And now find this 
center all mystery, the human mind, taken the analogy 
for the structure the universe, and all explained! ‘The 
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unknown said like the mysterious, and lo! the light 
all truth bursts upon us! 

this monistic idealism accepted the theory the 
universe, not the end but the beginning, not the goal 
but the starting-point, philosophy. All the puzzling 
problems remain. ‘The sphere the unknown, the 
common-sense view, becomes the sphere the unconscious, 
and the problem knowledge (not raise the question 
how knowledge originally got into the mind) takes the 
form the rising truth consciousness,—as mysterious 
process knowing external reality. And fact when 
assumed that the finite mind and known object are 
both included thoughts the Absolute Consciousness, 
the problem knowledge seems remain practically un- 
altered; except the introduction additional com- 
plication the relation mind and object tothe Absolute 
Consciousness. For the finite mind and the object must 
preserve their identity, otherwise they disappear 
the blank unit the Absolute, and all knowledge 
anend. If, however, they preserve their identity, they are 
far separated within without the Absolute Thought. 

This theory monistic idealism, therefore, generally 
accepted, would merely the statement, not the solution, 
the philosophic problem. The psychology the divine 
mind the Absolute Thought would the problem. 
Philosophy surely could not content itself merely sug- 
gesting the analogy the human mind. For addition 
the fact that the unknown activities the mind deepen 
the shadows rather than clear the obscurity which en- 
velops the ultimate philosophical questions, the analogy 
very imperfect. Our not assume 
independence our minds, capable knowing each other 
and mutual interaction. may questioned whether 
the problem might not more satisfactorily stated 
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dropping the analogy the human mind entirely, con- 
fusing and misleading. 

This World-Consciousness now made out our author 
the Infinite Universal, Absolute and All-embracing 
Thought, the essence all finite persons and things which 
are simply thoughts the World-Spirit. ourselves and 
apart from God, are unable, not only object, 
but remember any past event. theory, held 
strictness, would course deny the finite subject, 
God, power imitate complete the most 
insignificant mental act; though the author represents the 
wicked man possessing and exercising the will 
evil. particularizes about memory, asserting, 
have suggested above, that one can have mental ex- 
perience, and remember that similar experience 
previously, only because his two mental states are brought 
together the timeless life God. What this but the 
breakdown and suicide philosophy, its metamorphosis 
into mythology? the psychology Homer come 
again, with goddess memory, love, fear, anger, etc. 
would require the combined activities all the gods 
Olympus keep such mind efficient operation. One 
would naturally assume that the author’s monotheistic 
Absolute improvement polytheism; but whether 
this pantheistic extreme preferable the ancient con- 
ception may fairly questioned. 

But though the World-Consciousness does not seem 
help much philosophically, may have something good 
for our souls. doubt and discouragement be- 
cause the dark world pictured the first chapter 
Part II., which forbade believe even hope there 
could good God. ‘The author hails the advent the 
Absolute Thought with sense joy and freedom which 
promises much. What sort religion does the Absolute 
Thought bring us? 
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Infinite Thought must, knowing all truth, include 
also knowledge all wills and their conflict. him 
then have the Judge our ideals and our conduct. 
must know the exact value the Good Will which for 
him, like all possible truths, must actually realized 
fact. cannot pause with simply theoretical 
idealism. Our doctrine practical, too. have found 
not only infinite Seer physical facts, but infinite 
Seer the Good well the Evil. looking for 
goodness are wise looking for what the world 
does not contain” (p. 434). Our author makes loyal ef- 
fort, the use capitals and complimentary adjectives, 
show that the Infinite Thought satisfactory God; 
and even goes far capitalize Evil and Good, 
probably because both enter into the thought-substance 
the Deity. important new element introduced, 
unostentatiously, the passage just quoted. whole 
argument thus far, admitted, establishes only the Infi- 
nite Thought. the Infinite also good, has any 
moral character? One might expect find him so, 
the Judge; but Thought merely knows the good 
realized fact. not said good, and exert 
himself for the realization the good, for possess 
causal power lest become responsible for this bad 
world. Can make clear ourselves the mental life 
this deity? infinite succession mental states, 
and these thoughts are the realized persons and things 
our world. Has the deity any power over this train 
ideas, its order? One would expect 
so, for “realizes the Moral Insight and the Universal 
Will our ethical (p. 442). life the 
infinite rest, not apart from but the endless strife, 
Heraclitus taught” (p. 459). But no; the deity has 
power over the train ideas, for controlling the ideas 
would create the world and responsible for the evil. 


q 


What then the function this deity? the Seer 
and Judge; sits helpless spectator the infinite train 
ideas, and ceases think and all things, 
never changes, never mistakes” (p. 440). Seer 
has conceivable use significance moral ideal 
Universal Will which cannot will, and which utter- 
indifferent evil and good; and cannot made ser- 
viceable Judge, for sensible man would regard 
the least the good ill opinion such nonentity. 
may then simply drop all names and all ideas about the In- 
finite Thought which tend give deceptive appear- 
ance personality, and consider simply train 
ideas,—causeless, passionless, the 
air moving shadowy procession through the clouds— 
hang in. orthodox Hegelian can readily understand 
the existence thought without mind think it, 
qualities apart from any substance, for 
lives Wonderland where nothing more common than 
Alice’s experience seeing grin without acat. Would 
not better for the Seer and Judge, rather than turn 
into pale abstraction and vanish, become fact the 
Universal even obliged assume responsibil- 
ity for the world? Especially, the surprising discovery 
now made that the world absolutely good. this 
will speak later. 

short, the Absolute cannot said Thought, un- 
less feeling and volition are also ascribed him. 
know thought only our own consciousness, and there 
always find intensified feeling and extent con- 
trolled will. ‘These three phases aspects our men- 
tal life are inseparably connected our inner experience, 
and speak Infinite Thought, separate object- 
ive existence apart from person who also feels and wills, 
meaningless the human intellect and can lead only 
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endless confusion. intended that the Infinite 
thought, the reader has right know what respects 
like thought, and probably some other word could 
more safely used. Such ambiguous expression In- 
finite Thought confusing the student, and tempts the 
writer increase diminish the content the term ac- 
cording the exigencies his system. appears 
when are told that the moral aim the realization 
the eternal life infinite spirit.” and “spirit” 
mean more than Thought. 

The reply this criticism will doubtless made, that 
the Infinite the world, where causality, 
substance, and other categories the understanding not 
hold good. Kant may pardoned for employing the no- 
tion intelligible world, for did ignorance 
the fantastic extremes which would carried his 
successors. And fact, what human insight could have 
enabled Kant forecast the future course philosophy? 
The “Critique Pure Reason” draws the sharpest line 
distinction between the world experience, which only 
knowable us, and transcendental world, unknowable 
because conformity the laws our thought. The 
main use this latter world furnish the theologian 
wide field where may amuse himself the erection 
speculative air-castles, which can harm future, for 
all sensible men know they are baseless fancies. one 
was more astonished than Kant find his successors anni- 
hilating the Sich, abandoning the firma 
the Verstand, and soaring the wings the Vernunft 
into the uttermost regions the infinite. The subtle irony 
Kant has been often noted, where says preserves 
the treasures faith elevating its objects above either 
attack defense, and the philosophers have amused them- 
selves the simplicity the theologians who have taken 
the words seriously. But the philosopher now gravely 
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inform that his Infinite Thought, his World-Con- 
sciousness, etc., cannot disproven, because they are 
transcendental world, where the laws our experience 
are not valid? may said this connection, that 
criticism above the author’s theory knowledge 
faulty, because assume that the subject and the object 
must either retain lose their being 
notion applicable the mind and the object only when 
conceived materially abiding substances. Such lines 
defense are the ones commonly adopted the idealist, and 
always course with triumphant success, his premises 
are once admitted. prefers fight the air, remote 
from fact and common-sense; land enchantment, 
where nothing can done except spells known only 
the initiated. The transcendental objects the Hegelian 
faith must spiritually discerned. 

The Infinite Thought not only maintains strange and 
inscrutable character his natural habitat the regions 
the transcendental, but his advent earth attended 
various miraculous manifestations. most remark- 
able these the transformation the dreadfully bad 
world the beginning Part II. into absolutely good 
world the close this section. the same world, 
the world our daily experience, both cases; and how 
the supposition the Infinite Thought can work such 
revolution opinion the author’s mind mystery, 
which the page dialectic about the Infinite the perfect 
being does not solve. Natural death, 
blessings disguise; and moral evil con- 
stantly overcome the virtuous wills men, and there- 
fore the good constantly being exalted victorious. 
Here the disciplinary power temptation, the conflict with 
sin necessary virtue, which were powerless save the 
gods Chapter VIII. from annihilation, are sufficient 
stop the mouths all who would scoff the absolutely 
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good world the Infinite Thought; while are left 
draw our own inferences from the case the wicked man, 
whose life victory not good but evil. 

the moral ideal the system, aid the 
realization the eternal life Infinite 
Spirit” (p. 441). This religion “cannot expected 
any particular law Nature, the destiny any one 
finite being. All that remains just dark was before” 
(p. 437). Immortality for finite being inconceivable, 
and the expectation immoral, because 
love the ideal for its own sake. not your 
triumph you seek, but the triumph the (p. 447). 
find here what Lotze has somewhere characterized 
the Quixotry virtue which feels disgraced rewarded. 
And yet the system allows certain reward virtue the 
approval the Judge. Possibly the criticism above the 
Judge-notion may serve remove from the system this last 
trace what Kant calls and 
thoroughly disinterested benevolence such flourished 
New England century ago, when good souls professed 
themselves willing damned for the glory God. 

cannot regard this system the final utterance 
speculative thought. breakdown and sui- 
cide philosophy, and the vanishing-point religion. 
this book may useful showing where are 
philosophically, the author says Schopenhauer has bene- 
fited and for much the same reason. 
book makes impossible unreflecting optimism the 
future philosophical development, unless radical reform 
instituted. 

The world philosophical and ethical thought to-day 
chaos and night come again. have Spencer with his 
absurd Unknowable, offset part his sane attempt 
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live and think real world. have the monist, who 
begs the question the ages assuming principle both 
physical and spiritual. have the scattered remnant 
the Hegelian school, more than any other the characteristic 
philosophy the time, the logical outcome the 
speculative development the past century. This system 
has proven success, however, neither philosophy nor 
Religious souls were first deceived the 
pious humbug about wondrous union with God 
brought about the Hegelian Holy Spirit; but now all 
the world knows that the God conscienceless and pas- 
sionless pantheistic principle, the union the absorption 
and annihilation the human personality, and that the 
system general can more meet the intellectual and 
moral needs living men than the ideas beefsteak and 
potatoes can nourish the physical body. have Goethe 
raising infinity profound questions which our age 
has reply save the sneer Mephistopheles. have 
Carlyle, the Stoic. have George Eliot, giving the 
Christian God for the soulless and loveless Substance 
Spinoza, and singing the praises immortality the 
memory future generations:— 
may join the choir invisible 
those immortal dead who live again 
minds made better their 

have, fiction and life, men like Robert Elsmere, 
where the ice-bound peaks dreary pantheism are lit 
into deceptive warmth and beauty the last fading 
beams Christian faith. And have the shallow op- 
timist, who says the world growing better and must 
patient and cheerful until some wondrous way the 
golden age the future ushered the destruction 
all that humanity has trusted and loved and worked for 
the past. 

What then shall done? not resignation the lesson 


the hour? cannot call back the Pope the Puri- 
tans, Eden the age Saturn, and not care 
return the fool’s paradise the ignorant past clinging 
illusions merely because pleasant believe them. 
the world really such wretched place, and humanity 
necessarily compassed about with many limitations, 
well know and prepare make the best it. 
other question, however, may raised concerning this, 
every evil predicament which men find 
What the cause the existing state; the Creator, 
our own folly? question pertinent here. 

Modern science and philosophy are the children the 
Renaissance. have broken away from the leading- 
strings their ancient mistress, theology, and set for 
themselves. see the outcome to-day; science has ar- 
rived blind and purposeless evolution the Unknown, 
and philosophy has adopted the scholastic dialectic and 
dogmatic method the old theology, without even win- 
ning thereby any object satisfying reason inspiring 
moral effort. The bonds the ancient union must 
restored, are gain full-orbed and permanent truth. 
must reorganized one the essential and 
fundamental facts life. fact that does not ask 
either philosophy science leave be. Religion 
represents the fullness the nature; each system 
osophy represents only part the nature. 
should still maintain her old position queen philoso- 

apparent Germany to-day that the race giants 
extinct—the intellectual Titans who had ideas, however 
erroneous, and personal force and courage apply these 
ideas constructing theory things. The German 
professor philosophy to-day scribe, commentator, 
antiquarian. will lead the student out over in- 

Professor Everett, Institute Essays, 1879, 47. 
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finity speculative battle-fields, and exhibit entertainingly 
the fragments the metaphysical wrecks all past time; 
but when last has traversed the long road from Thales 
Hegel, and you think you may length learn what 
all amounts to, hesitates and stammers and finally stops. 
rather Hegelian, but not exactly; and go- 
ing wait until natural science explains matter and mind 
before builds his system. The subjective-skeptical 
tendency the transcendental period pervades German 
speculation influence hostile creative thought 
new and fruitful lines. German theology has become 
largely metamorphosed into philosophy, and, blind leading 
the blind, they are likely fall into the ditch together. 

know country to-day favorably situated 
America for the development philosophy and theol- 
ogy which shall meet the needs our time. great op- 
portunity presents itself the young students America. 
the God our fathers, immanent the world and yet 
some sense transcendent, have the loftiest and truest 
principle the world has yet known, whether regulative 
guide thought ideal for conduct. Profiting 
the errors and one-sided extremes the past, may de- 
velop theology which shall rational, and philosophy 
which shall reverent. And the interval shall 
living world where God and man, body and mind, the 
duties the present and the hopes the future life are 
each allowed place,—a much more comfortable world 
wait than that the Hegelian, old new. For 
wide shoreless universe” shall some sense 
firm city, dwelling which know.” 
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ARTICLE 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION AND THE CHURCHES. 


THE REV. HENRY DAVIES, PH.D. 


‘THERE nothing more assuring our modern in- 
stitutional religious life than the fact that are hearing 
less and less from that class critics whose special, pet 
aversion ecclesiastic ecclesiastical institution. 
the scientific world the death Tyndall and Huxley 
was sincerely lamented; and true friends science the 
religious leaders the times looked not without sorrow 
their demise. But equally true that there one 
take the task prejudicial criticism which these and 
similar men have carried for The fact 
is, that the vast majority people religion serious 
affair; one which somehow other play dominant 
part those developments which the times seem 
pointing out the next step the progress the species. 
This fact shown the large number laymen who 
write the subject; the equally large number extra- 
ecclesiastical organizations which owe their initiation 
men who cannot bear the idea religionless society, but 
who are equally averse the creeds the churches; and 
lastly the practical way which the phenomena tra- 
ditional church life form the topic serious investigation 
the part interested outsiders. that done 
these persons not wise charitable; yet must ac- 
knowledge that this change attitude towards the sub- 
jects involved our religious life significant sign 
the times and also one altogether welcomed. 
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with the view winning more serious respect still 
these much-maligned and often-misunderstood tradi- 
tional churches, that this article was written. The writer 
feels that the process change which obtaining all 
other departments social life were seen relation our 
churches; those who turn against these churches fos- 
silized, unyielding institutions, incapable making the 
necessary adjustments our changed conditions; 
could see that this process actually deeply affecting these 
churches,—we would not ready turn away from 
these bodies, which have given life, literature, and law 


our Western civilization. the belief the writer, 


that the change referred could considered the 
light those laws scientific evolution which have been 
influential modifying other departments our social 
organism, should find rapid reversal judgment with 
reference the place and influence the church our 
social evolution. One the principal ways this 
show how that process daily affecting these organiza- 
tions; and with this theme this article will mainly oc- 
cupied. 

the phrase “the churches” not limit myself 
those individual bodies which comprise under the word 
“denominations.” The words are used, with generous 
elasticity, denote all those organizations which are based 
upon the recognition that historical faith which owes its 
origin Christ. exclude from consideration here only 
those purely subjective and arbitrary forms religious 
thinking which have attempted claim lineage with 
this historic faith, assimilate its own content with 
that more universal outlook. are not, therefore, con- 
cerned here with “orthodox” “liberal,” with 
strict broad sense, have value whatever deter- 
mining the essential nature what mean the 
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church. They may rightfully applied only qualify 
some characteristic which that unchanging unity which 
designate church God” has assumed the course 
its historical manifestation. refer, speaking “the 
those historical bodies, whatever name 
sign, which are built upon faith Christ, without discrim- 
inating carefully between the different idiosyncrasies which 
they possess, between the numerous subdivisions into 
which the process disintegration rapidly changing 
them to-day, the past. 

That this process going is, perhaps, truism with 
most us; yet not equally certain that are thor- 
oughly convinced the reason, the extent, and the out- 
come this change. Through failure grasp the full 
import the evolutionary hypothesis, 
relates have much thinking which implies 
certain settled conviction that evolution and religion are 
irreconcilable. Equally ignoble the wholesale assump- 
tion that the evolutionary hypothesis the last word 
the human mind this subject. The writer out all 
with the first view, and agrees with the lat- 
ter this extent least, namely, that the fundamental 
thesis the philosophy scientific evolution, the main 

Briefly stated, the doctrine evolution—or development, 
this word preferred—is based twofold discovery. 
First, the process life our globe, and fact wher- 
ever there life, ove process. All manifold ex- 
use Kant’s expressive and inclusive term for 
what transpires without the mind, and mental phenomena 
well, are the manifestation a-single, persistent power 
life, which has this twofold way revelation. Thus all 
nature, all history, all science, under the law action and 
reaction, are developments this one source energy. 
The phenomena chemistry, their elementary classifica- 
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tion; the phenomena astronomy, their discovery and 
the phenomena physics, with their rela- 
tion the ultimate problems matter and motion; the 
phenomena biology, with the wonderful panorama the 
processes birth, death, and reproduction; the phenome- 
mind, their physical and psychological correlation 
the phenomena history and society, including religion, 
—all things stand relation this ultimate fact, which 
evolutionary science has namely, the presence 
and power one single force, which the manifold life 
the world the manifestation. full import this 
great discovery very far from being grasped, especially 
with reference religion; and this, because the whole 
that class phenomena called religious embedded deep 
all living and progressive developments. 

other great principle underlying the evolutionary 
mode thought, is, that this process life process 
from the more simple the more complex. Nothing ap- 
pears for the first time adult form. The tree begins 
seed and slowly attains its majority, passing through 
the stress and strain growth forward its normal goal. 
Even the somewhat incalculable history states obeys this 
rule the broad interpretation it. society does 
not begin perfectly developed political and religious 
condition. According the development hypothesis, the 
human species has passed from its simpler more complex 
social arrangements. Politics, after being concerned with 
the most elementary needs communities, has come 
the complex and absorbing pursuit to-day. life- 
process, which to-day culminates the conception, al- 
luring, fatuous, ideal state perfected persons 
living perfect relations with one another and with the 
world, was one time the inspiring ideal one brain. 
has gained its prominence only submitting the con- 
ditions all development. Its formation and growth 
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could not constitute exception the law action and 
reaction. 

But evolution development, related religious and 
ecclesiastical history, has not been seriously cominonly 
accepted. commonplace circumstance will show 
The other day, whilst walking down one the main 
streets New England city boasting university and 
building this anomalous notice: and will speak here 
Sunday next; subject, Evolution: 
implied that notice that the public must 
make choice between the two, though there existed 
radical antagonism between that process life which 
the Bible the record and that process which, the 
present, has necessity been largely confined physical 
science 

the failure, the part many, sympathetically 
grasp the inevitable bearing this doctrine develop- 
ment religion, which accounts large measure for the 
surprise and alarm which certain quarters accompanies 
the obvious disintegration the churches. Now the ra- 
tionale this movement simple enough, the fact being 
that the churches are disintegrating because they cannot 
help themselves. The real occasion for alarm and surprise 
would they did not disintegrate. For is, the light 
these two principal positions the evolutionary philosophy, 
inherent necessity all life and all institutions based 
upon living processes, that they change; and the indis- 
pensable conditions change are, slow disintegration 
part from part; the gradual decay and death, from disuse, 
neglected exhausted sources life; the assimilation 
new and more suitable ones; and the purposive selection 
means for their effectuation. Without these conditions 
progress could take place, and because this so, are 
called upon witness the breaking-up those religious 
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traditions which have nourished the life mankind for 
long time the past. All change sign progress. 
leaves and feathers rot last year’s nest, 
The wingéd brood, flown thence, new dwellings plan 
The serf his own Past not man; 


change and change life, move and never rest 
Not what are, but what hope, 


II. Thus far have seen the bearing the theory 
development upon the churches its most general aspect. 
remains, this second part article, mention 
three changes which have occurred the process above 
referred to, and which are destined shape the future 
the churches very considerable extent. 

The first concerned with the idea religion. 
fact that the idea religion undergoing profound 
both from within and without. are grow- 
ing more more familiar with the ethical conception. 
The old metaphysical, suprarational conception made 
religion something out all connection with the working 
our ordinary understanding; something which needed 
official interpreters sacramental mediation. Right life 
and religion were separated. You must “get religion,” 
according this view. Among thinking men this con- 
ception has largely been superseded. 

nothing, »s, this change more clearly indicated 
than the vital way theology has modified its systematic 
views God. will agreed, all reflective readers, 
that for religion nothing central the idea God. 
All religious tenets depend ultimately upon our deepest 
thought God. this thought modified that the 
idea religion changes. Now, the question comes, How 
has evolution modified our idea God? bringing 
light new facts and relations, which gain broader 
views the cosmical process. can gain higher 
synthesis than that which the facts hand justify. Widen 
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the area facts, and you necessarily heighten the 
thesis. Now physical science, during the past half-century 
so, has added very materially our sum knowledge. 
The growth has been extraordinary, and equally has been 
the searching criticism which this knowledge has been 
subjected the hands the critical philosophy. All this 
has tended modify our conceptions religion and 
God, the central fact religion, that can longer con- 
ceive him the eighteenth century thinkers thought— 
justifying Huxley’s jest what was called him “the 
carpenter theory.” For just long was conceived 
distant from the world, the idea religion assumed 
fatalistic and non-moral features. There can reason- 
able doubt that this was the fact. The conception God 
and his relations with the world held many the prom- 
inent post-Reformation thinkers, though ostensibly intend- 
aid establishing truly ethical religion, really 
involved the baldest fatalism. perusal the leading 
syinbols the post-Reformation churches will serve ex- 
plain, least great part, the vehemence the protest 
which the modern spirit making against their unethical 
implications. ‘The controversy over Deism, which ap- 
prehend still unsettled, whilst agnosticism enjoys its un- 
abated vitality, was only one feature this general ten- 
dency. 

Evolution, the other hand, has brought the 
scendent and the actual into such close proximity, that the 
mind easily makes the inference, clear and fruitful the- 
ology, that God his world. reflect for mo- 
ment, can see the immediate consequence this modi- 
fication. elevates our thought the world, making 
more worthy our admiration and esteem, and, judge 
correctly, this thought the world underlies most our 
reactionary philosophy. the world not means 
simply material progress; has and even eth- 
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ical significance. God filling things with ideal elements, 
showing thus that not unfriendly the natural world. 
Every tree and flower, runs much the religio-poetical 
thought our day, shekinah: “every bush aflame 
with God.” But also gain, this modification, our 
idea man. Man, true, part the complex unity 
called the Universe, but receives special dignity 
far made more nearly akin with the Author this 
complex unity. evolution has really, though uncon- 
sciously, done. tearing aside much the metaphys- 
ical drapery from God, have discovered more clearly 
the essential relationship between him and his creatures, 
Man participates the divine nature; is, fact, divine 
being, and therefore religious, i.e., devoted, consecrated 
person. Under the impulse these ideas, feel strong 
desire for more knowledge one who near us, whose 
awful presence dignifying and inspiring. Under this 
impelling desire, reflecting men have turned their eyes 
backwards, and cast searching glance the past, and 
found loyalty this divine element man characteris- 
tic all the great personalities history. This much 
habit our thinking to-day that take for granted, 
although, like most our mental habits, has history. 

The results these modifications, introduced serious 
thinking, are obvious almost every living pulpit which 
touch with the times. idea religion which 
gaining increasing power not the notion that consists 
belief creed; but conduct, regulated ideal 
conception God’s nature and relations with the world. 
not going church and worshiping once week 
building “consecrated” for that purpose; but the life lived 
the vivid consciousness and joyous fellowship the 
Universal Father. not but the 
intensest devotion the affairs the present preparing 
for better state this world and probable next. 
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But what specially desire notice is, that these mod- 
ifications would have been impossible, far can see, 
without corresponding changes our philosophical think- 
ing, our scientific views, and also in.the realm social 
achievement. They have come result these 
The higher synthesis philosophical truth with the moral 
ideal could not fail modify the idea God, and there- 
fore religion. ethico-philosophical conception 
religion which appeals the deepest life the present 
time, and this fact lies the substantial ground for be- 
lieving that religion will remain with us, now ever, the 
most significant factor modern life. 

The second sign disintegration may dismissed 
with greater brevity. There marked tendency, quite 
harmony with the evolutionary mode thought, em- 
phasize union the essentials religion. 

not necessary refer statistics here; and, even 
were, they would not reliable source knowl- 
edge. Statistics either prove too much too little. 
sides, are dealing with those impalpable transforma- 
tions which may called “the tendencies modern 
religious shall therefore continue upon the lines 
already adopted, and try show that, owing the opera- 
tion the inevitable laws change, the churches, long 
separated, are now rapidly coming together upon terms 
mutual agreement those essentials religion which, 
historically and philosophically, can regarded consti- 
tuting the religion itself. 

This disintegrating process, like that which has resulted 
the ethicalizing our idea God, and therefore re- 
ligion, arises from the factors involved the universal 
method progress. Disintegration presupposes redinte- 
gration, and implies separation part from part—not nec- 
essarily, true, integral results reveal- 
ing common features among those parts. this way 
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arrive what call For example, those period- 
ical ways acting which the study the heavenly bodies 
manifests are called the modes their behavior,” or, 
laws the heavenly but what mean real- 
ity that the critical process our knowledge 
extra-mental world, have noticed the regular processes 
which certain bodies, under the attraction gravitation, 
possess. Similarly, what call politics, and the laws” 
political economy (often, must confessed, anything 
but stable quantities), are nothing but our observations 
the habitual functioning certain well-considered and sep- 
arated phenomena. religious evolution coming 
admitted that the same true. are beginning 
find that the churches have certain “ways functioning 
cominon them all, and that these ways functioning 
are essential the existence the churches; distin- 
guished from other matters the present considered 
important, but which not belong the “nature” the 
elements under 

important observe that not enough that cer- 
tain common features our religious life thus made 
manifest; necessary that, for complete case, these 
the absolute ones, all others being regarded introduc- 
tory these. This only long process conflict, criti- 
cism, and change, such the last thousand years has 
witnessed, could thoroughly show. Now, not only evo- 
lution thus described, destroying unnecessary growths 
upon the substance religion, thus revealing her true and 
beautiful lineaments; but, part the same critical pro- 
cess, are beginning grasp the fact, never before, 
that these common features lead more “socialistic” 
construction the point view religious matters. 
are beginning see that religion not only concern 
the individual, but also social force the highest mag- 
nitude. The great inconsistency religious faiths has al- 
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ways occurred this point. For example, much time has 
been expended the endeavor determine which was 
first, the individual society, the conception Jesus. 
The truth that both are held his thought indissol- 
uble simultaneity. His ethical ideal is, put much 
brief: yourself sacrificing yourself social 
the kingdom God. Man find himself so- 
ciety, not isolation from it. Under this ethical impulse, 
are forced this age, the contemplation the social 
ideal, approach nearer one another, acknowledge 
the unity which underlies our separated, corporate ways 
acting, and yearn for acknowledgment our com- 
mon brotherhood that which highest. point 
which this process tends culminate the spectacle 
society completely ethicalized under the highest idea 
God, and local distinctions yielding the feeling com- 
mon unity religion comprehending all mankind. 

this article only intended indicate tendencies, 
not particularize results, need not pause mention the 
positive directions which this movement taking among 
the churches. The great influence the 
Religions Chicago will have lost much its power and 
and painstaking process scientific thinking that can 
reach satisfactory statement what the essential feat- 
ures religion are. say advisedly thinking. 
For there much thought and work expended these 
subjects which sheer waste time. cannot, the 
strenuous necessities our mental nature, anticipate the 
result, which some seem anxious consider already set- 
tled. Only the ever-rolling stream time slowly com- 
pletes the disintegration, can the fellowship happily in- 
augurated reach its final consummation. The human heart 
must suffer much yet, before can feel, all its freedom 
and freshness, the touch that master heart which beat 
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sympathy with humanity, and which always bade 
hope for the realization the ideal brotherhood. 

‘The last illustration our which shall per- 
mit myself employ more positive and practical, 
not also personal, nature. this: the ethicalizing 
the great test which the churches are judged. 

expressed, that test is: deeds, not doctrines. The 
ethical idea religion, which have seen has resulted 
from the changed conception God, brought about the 
evolutionary philosophy, also responsible for this third 
development. was inevitable and natural, under the 
new impulse, that church’s claims and rights should 
measured its previous fulfillment duties, since 
have conception rights which not 
This judgment has been accelerated immensely the new 
school ethical thinkers, chiefly prominent Germany 
and among the younger professors America. ‘They are 
the teachers new ethical ideal personality. 
ideal is, that man’s right and duty strive after the 
completest possible development his whole personality. 
largely, however, has the church occupied itself with 
single corner section man’s complex life, that the dis- 
proportion between the results and this new ideal has only 
excited the daily criticism all thinking and serious 
minds. Believing that religion the profoundest element 
man’s life, the writer cannot but regard these criticisms 
with some concern. They show how natural and necessary 
this new step is, and also that, for the future least, that 
church which asserts the religious, but does not equally ac- 
knowledge the intellectual and moral, dignity man, 
foredoomed destruction the evolutionary process. The 
supreme privilege the churches to-day that they have 
“door open them, whereby they may 
prove their right respect, and that becoming the 
champion the rights “the whole man.” matter 
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fact, the judgment on, and according they are faith- 
ful unfaithful this ethical not doctrines— 
will their permanence settled, and not according the 
vehemence their protests against the advance ideas 
with which they have nosympathy. ‘The doom set and 
will “go forever” between “the bloom blight,” 
“the darkness and light,” its hearing failing hear 
this its knell judgment the world. other words, 
the evolutionary process has brought light the essential 
ethicality that social ideal realize which the churches 
stand pledged their Founder. ‘This, hoped will 
seen, has done the vast expense much that was 
considered value our fathers. For was inevitable 
that society should cast aside its old clothes, and that new 
ones should assumed. cannot live brick 
and stone” when unmapped prairie” can our 

Enough has been said show the main lines according 
which our religious life working itself out. di- 
rection which present taking, observe, not on- 
towards greater comprehensiveness, but towards in- 
creased effectiveness. Perhaps the two together. This 
clear from the prominence which ethical considerations 
take every point. Hence need not doubt 
long the whither scientific theology the 
tendency which the churches must take, obedience 
the scientific teaching religion. For must ever 
the direction greater freedom. ‘The days religious in- 
dividualism, like those economic individualism, are 
drawing toaclose. Augustine and Calvin must yield 
Justin Martyr and Origen. reason man, finding 
new areas which exercise itself, cannot but apply it- 
self the new problems thus opened before it. These 
new are the result that slow but certain work 
change which the conditions human existence inevi- 
tably involve. 
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regards the future the churches, win greater re- 
spect which this article was written, can speak only 
tentatively. Great and radical changes have already been 
accomplished these historic institutions. These are not 
superficial character, our remarks show, but con- 
cern the very life these ancient bodies; that 
longer possible for them hold, the way the past, 
the attitude suspended judgment regard those mat- 
ters which were doubt. Evolutionary philosophy and bio- 
logical science necessitate unconditional surrender their 
main thesis all social forces whatsoever. Only, there- 
fore, the the person their members and min- 
istry, adjust themselves, with all haste consistent with de- 
the changes already accomplished, can these 
churches take their position the leading factors the 
social regeneration desire and expect. This has al- 
ready done considerable extent, though the results are 
ridiculously inadequate. Our greatest need to-day is, 
me, men who understand the situation. The pul- 
pits need thinkers: men, use Carlyle’s words, can 
tell what o’clock the universe.” The future the 
churches can secured only they are provided more 
and more such men. power increasing, how- 
ever. 

claim for the churches deeper respect account 
their good faith the midst our social and intellectual 
palingenesis. Evolution always slow, and the church 
the slowest, the most conservative, our social 
not wise, not just, break away from them, when 
remember how inscrutable are those forces which are 
gradually forcing upon them and upon all the logic 
events. Instead ostracism the cultured and en- 
lightened, they merit the utmost consideration the hands 
this entire generation. For probably establishment 
modern society has more contend with just now than 
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it, and certainly none has harder task before it. Least 
all should ignore this factor the social evolution 
the world. For far from being proved yet, that the 
power spiritual life which every age needs not, 
some way, immediately connected with the existence 
these much-maligned and much-misunderstood historic 
channels the world’s blessing. Rivers always take the 
course channels already formed. 

One important lesson our churches need constantly 
lay heart the constant need adjustment new con- 
ditions thought and action. they will unitedly make 
corresponding effort understanding the world which 
they are minister; they will yield gracefully 
may the social forces which beset us, such the in- 
tellectual renaissance herein described; the attitude 
its leading thinkers—Origen, Erasmus, Beecher, 
come the attitude its rank and the abuse 
and absurd prejudicial criticism which has been leveled 
would disappear. church integral element 
the problem society. the highest source inspira- 
tion and expresses ideally the highest life yet attained 
the human species. underestimate ignore folly. 


This the itself needs bear mind. 

impossible for revert any condition which 
has ceased contain those living religious inspirations 
which have been blessings the past. Try how will, 
can never revive detail any primitive religion our 
vast and complex civilization. Our hope lies the com- 
bination the scientific and religious forces work 
ainong us; that say, deeper comprehension the 
unity which underlies the whole circle life. Philosophy 
has the deepest word say here, and wise philosophy 
will not deny that development must never absorb our 
minds exclude the exercise rational faith the 
world and its reality and love, which the key all 
its growing mysteries. After all, development without 
meaning apart from the knowledge God. 
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ARTICLE 


THE INCARNATION PROOF THE DOC- 
TRINE THE KENOSIS. 


THE REV. WENDEL, PH.D. 


‘THE Incarnation the all-important point for the earth- 
career the Christ also the all-important point for 
the doctrine the Kenosis. are build his- 
torical doctrine the Christ upon the basis the New 
Testament, our starting-point must the Incarnation, 
the first historically attested fact his life earth. The 
view take this important event will, great ex- 
tent, determine our entire Christology. ‘To give any his- 
torical sketch the various views held with regard this 
event, even enter fully into its Christological signifi- 
cance, would lie far outside the scope present pur- 
pose, which merely define the Incarnation from the 
standpoint the Kenosis. 

The New Testament accounts the Incarnation may 
arranged under five heads: The miraculous Birth from 
the Virgin (Matthew and Luke); The Mis- 
sion from the Father (Jesus, John, and Paul); The 
Coming, out preéxistent state Glory, 
into the world (Jesus and John); The Assumption 
the Flesh, the Incarnation proper (John and Paul); and 
The Kenosis self-emptying the Logos becoming 
Incarnate (Paul). Yet, while making this distinction, 
well aware that these classes statement overlap; but 
think that this arrangement has the recommendation, 
least, clearness and convenience. 
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The first class passages records the Annunciation, 
the miraculous Conception, and the Birth (Matt. 18-24; 
Luke 26-38, the annunciation, and Luke ii. 1-10, the 
birth). really little, anything, add the Bi- 
ble narratives, which are straightforward accounts his- 
torical event. great deal has been written the man- 
ner both the conception and the birth,—but very 
little purpose. The Roman Catholic dogmata auricular 
conception and birth are sufficiently fa- 
miliar all require more than passing notice. Just 
how this conception and Virgin birth were possible, be- 
yond the scope our knowledge. All can say that 
conception and birth are both alike miraculous. Nor can 
purely human analogy help much, though shall 
have return this point later on. The analogy fails 
just the vital point, when ask, How any concep- 
tion possible? have been able ascertain, 
conception the ultimate fact human biology, which 
unexplained and, probably, unexplainable. And, 
thus come—even matter every-day occurrence, and 
such apparent simplicity—to the limit human knowl- 
edge, how can explain the mysteries purely spirit- 
ual conception, brought about through When 
examine the accounts Matthew and Luke, find 
very little upon which could base physiological in- 
quiry. Matthew simply records (i. 18): mother, 
Mary, who was betrothed Joseph, before they had any 
connection, was found pregnant the Holy Spirit.” 
Here simple statement the historical fact that the 
apparently premature pregnancy Mary, the betrothed 
wife Joseph, was due the instrumentality the Holy 
Spirit, statement that gives basis for physiological 
reasonings from human analogies. ‘Turning the An- 
nunciation, recorded the Gospel according Luke, 
seem find help verse chapter i., Behold, thou 
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shalt conceive, and bear son.” And when Mary, great 
perplexity, asks how this can come pass, seeing that she 
had “known man,” the angel answers (i. 35): 
Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power the 
Most High shall overshadow thee.” very plain that 
pneumatophany here implied. While under the influ- 
ence this pneumatophany, which represents the power 
the Most High, the Virgin shall conceive. There seems 
be, thus, way out our difficulty. But, unfortunate- 
for our attempts explanation, the pneumatophany 
itself miracle and attempt explain one miracle 
another would like trying solve equation alge- 
bra which two unknown quantities and known quan- 
tities are given. When, then, turn account 
the birth (ii. 7), find, simply, And she bore her 
first-born son,” which simple, straightforward state- 
ment the historical fact, that gives absolutely founda- 
tion for any physiological speculations. All learn from 
these accounts the Gospels the fact, stated words 
simple beauty the Apostles’ Creed, that was “con- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, born the Virgin Mary.” What 
important for us, from the standpoint our doctrine, 
the fact that whom these two Gospels most evidently 
regard the Son the living God, was born woman. 

This implied, also, Paul’s statement (Gal. iv. 4): 
“When the fullness time was come, God sent forth his 
Son, made woman etc. The 
earthly, human birth the Son God the first and, 
some respects, the most important moment his humilia- 
tion. That the Son God, becoming Son man, 
assuming human flesh, entering upon human mode 
existence, should submit himself the regular human 
method coming into the world, rather than come the 
burst ineffable glory which the Messianic hopes 
his Jewish contemporaries pictured his coming, one 
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the most sublime proofs his loving condescension us, 
his brothers. thus entering into human family, and 
that one the poorest the land, came into close, 
sympathetic touch with the flesh and blood the race, 
Flesh our flesh, and blood our blood, can claim 
him the Son man, our Brother. Yet, one thing must 
not forget, that this family, into which was, 
both sides, royal stock, both Joseph and Mary being 
descendants King David. was, say, soteri- 
ological necessity, for the Messiah prophecy was the de- 
scendant David, born the royal city Bethlehem. 
The attendant circumstances deep poverty serve but 
emphasize the humiliation our Saviour. Surely who 
was rich, for our sakes became poor, for our sakes was born 
the manger that stable Bethlehem, for our sakes 
descended the deepest human poverty, short actual 
beggary 

The second class passages refers the the 
Mission the Son from and the Father. Christ here 
represents his coming, not independent act, 
shall see him represent presently, but act depend- 
ent upon the will the Father him.” course 
there here real contradiction. The and the 
are but different aspects one and the same act 
the eternal triune Godhead: the Father sends, the Son 
comes. And herein expressed, the same time, the 
temporal, economic submission the Son the will the 
Father which part and parcel the humiliation Je- 
sus, the Christ. himself viewed his coming into the 
world this light, attested numerous passages 
the Gospel according John (e.g., John iv. 34; 233 vi. 
39, John iii. presents this same aspect his 
coming. The apostle Paul tells (Gal. iv. that, when 
the fullness time was come, God sent forth his Son. 

The third class passages that large one which 
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from heaven, from the Father, out preéxistent state 
glory. The most important passages are, course, those 
that report his own words. Among the most striking ones 
vi. 33: the bread God that cometh down 
from viii. 42: come forth from 
God”; and especially xvii. now, Father, glor- 
ify thou with thine own self with the glory which 
had with thee before the world was.” the prologue 
his Gospel (i. 1-18), verse John distinctly affirms both 
the preéxistence and the divinity the Logos: “In the 
beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, 
and the Logos was Divine Logos, who was 
with God, flesh, and dwelt among us.” Leaving 
aside, for the nonce, the assumption the flesh, 
really another aspect the question, are concerned 
more especially with the second clause verse 14, 
dwelt among us.” What here distinctly stated that 
the Divine Logos, who was preéxistent state with God, 
state which, learned from John xvii. was state 
glory, when had assumed flesh, became one us, 
making this world his temporary abiding-place. ‘Though 
the method transition from the preéxistent state 
into the state dwelling among not directly stated, 
being involved the yet this text teaches, 
does also John xvii. 5,a coming out this preéxistent 
state glory, into the earthly life, with all that implies. 

The fourth class passages upon which want 
touch this exegetical study the incarnation, com- 
prises those that refer the Assumption the Flesh. 
most important these John 14: Logos became 
(was made) text nothing more less than 


theological statement the fact the human birth 


Jesus, the Christ. While Matthew and Luke recorded 
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merely the historical fact the birth, John, 
logue, goes into the theology that birth, and represents 
the incarnation the Logos. What 
the accounts Matthew and Luke appears simple, 
historical fact, John explained process within the 
eternal life the Divine Logos. the Logos became 
was made flesh, learn just little learned 
from Matthew and Luke the child Jesus con- 
ceived and born. two accounts give the same ac- 
count, only from different points view. The two Syn- 
optists view the event from the purely human standpoint, 
birth; John views from the divine standpoint, 
ity, becoming flesh the Logos, the second Person 
the Trinity. What further involved this statement 
shall see proceed. want now add this 
Johannine statement some statements the apostle Paul 
which may serve explain and amplify it. Foremost 
among these the celebrated passage Phil. ii. 5-8. This 
text teaches that Christ both divine and human, pos- 
sessed both the divine and the human essence; that, ex- 
isting from all eternity the essence God, took 
himself, addition, the essence man. ‘Thus pre- 
clude, comparison with this text, and with the texts 
which Christ claims oneness with the Father (e.g., John 
30), any explanation that might possibly posit essen- 
tial change the eternal life the Divine Logos. Paul 
teaches, moreover, that this flesh which the Logos assumed, 
was “sinful flesh,” i.e., flesh which, like our 
flesh, subject the rule sin. Tim. 16, Paul 
quotes old Christian hymn which speaks Christ 
manifested the flesh (“Os 

The last class statements noted comprises those pas- 
sages the Epistles Paul which the apostle expounds 
his conception Christ’s humiliation (Rom. viii. Cor. 
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Rom. viii. 32; and Phil. ii. 5-8). The general teaching 
Paul that Christ, who knew not sin, was made sin for 
our sakes; that was sent the likeness sinful flesh; 
that redeemed from the curse, becoming curse 
for our sakes, our stead; that was sent the fullness 
time the Father, being made woman; that, 
though was rich, yet for our sakes became poor; that 
was crucified through weakness, but liveth the pow- 
God; that God spared not his own Son; and that, 
though existed from all eternity the essence God, 
yet considered not thing eagerly grasped, 
equal with God, but emptied himself this, being equal 
with God, assuming the essence slave, and being made 
the likeness men. Thus find that Paul conceives 
the incarnation implying both self-emptying 
equality with God, i.e., the exercise divine functions 
and prerogatives, and the assumption the human nature. 

have, then, under these five heads, the New Testa- 
ment doctrine the incarnation. The Son God, 
the Father, came upon the earth and was born wo- 
man, the regular course nature (yet she was virgin, 
and the conception was brought about the instrumen- 
tality the Holy Spirit); or, theological language, the 
eternally preéxistent Divine Logos became flesh, 
sumed the human flesh, with all its liability sin, hav- 
ing first emptied himself his equality with God;—and 
all this, without loss divine essence. The resultant pro- 
duct this process Jesus Christ, the God-man, Son 
God, and Son man. 

Thus far have closely followed the guidance Holy 
Scripture; but number speculative questions has arisen 
out the fact the incarnation, which have been dis- 
cussed theologians with great deal warmth. Just 
how far such questions are legitimate, not always pos- 
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sible say. Some them are certainly great impor- 
tance, must met every one who enters upon 
discussion the incarnation. discussing these ques- 
tions shall strive use the utmost candor and shall, 
far all possible, guided just and logical deduc- 
tions from Holy Scripture. 

course, the leading question, from our point view, 
is, What the import the incarnation for the earthly 
life Jesus, the Christ? The answer simple: the 
initial act the Kenosis, self-emptying, which the 
Son God becomes Son man. Certain that the 
real beginning the earthly life, the real incarnation, lay 
back the birth, the conception. ‘The moment the 
conception the moment contact between the divine 
and the human life processes; and, from this moment on, 
proceeds the clothing the Logos with flesh. Here, 
the conception, have the moment the self-emptying 
the Logos, the moment his resignation the exercise 
functions and prerogatives. 

The great question the Kenosis how far this 
self-emptying the Logos carried. taught that 
the Logos emptied himself omniscience and omnipotence 
assuming the human nature its integrity, and be- 
theanthropic personality. Thomasius conceives the 
Logos.as emptying himself the divine mode exist- 
order the assumption the human form ex- 
istence, which necessarily implies surrender the divine 
glory that had from the beginning, with the Father. 
the two moments assumption (of human flesh) and 
self-limitation (surrender divine mode existence). 
regards the incarnation from peculiar stand- 
point. Holding eternal kenosis, and eternal 
submission the Son the Father, finds that 
“the actual incarnation” this eternal kenosis and subor- 
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dination the Son have become temporal. Gess teaches 
complete loss divine consciousness and independent 
life the part the Son becoming man. self- 
emptied Logos, reduced mere potentiality, transformed 
into human soul. Ebrard teaches absolute and per- 
petual renunciation the eternal form existence; but 
teaches, also, that the Logos did not lay aside his om- 
nipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence, but retained 
them applied form. Martensen teaches, like Gess, 
renunciation divine self-consciousness the part the 
Logos. bases this teaching the words the angel 
Mary 35): holy thing which born 
thee [reading shall called the Son God.” But 
the proper translation, omitting is: which 
shall born shall called Holy, Son God.” Marten- 
sen here lays undue stress, mind, upon the neuter 
bearing out his view. holds peculiar 
theory double life the God-man. 

With all this discussion, there seems little clear- 
ness what was that the Logos relinquished the 
kenosis, the moment incarnation. While the older 
writers are agreed making the Son God empty him- 
self the yet when come inquire what 
they understand this exegesis, find them greatly 
variance. While Thomasius prudently uses the most gen- 
eral terms, Gess and Martensen far deny the 
self-emptied Logos consciousness his divinity and as- 
cribe mere potentiality, Gaupp finds subordi- 
narian view the Liebner removes both kenosis 
and subordination into the eternal Trinitarian life-process, 
and Ebrard denies any real kenosis divine attributes, so- 
called. have already touched upon what consider the 
true significance the passage Phil. ii. which has given 
rise this entire discussion. important here say 
that not believe that this passage the apostle de- 
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sired convey the impression that the Son God emp- 
tied himself the which signified him 
essence God.” What did empty himself was 
elvat referring the exercise divine functions 
and prerogatives, Omniscience, Omnipresence, Omnipo- 
tence, etc., which are generally called God,” 
term that might, humble judgment, with great 
propriety replaced the expression divine ex- 
istence.” would understood, then, say that be- 
coming man, the Son God laid aside these Modes Di- 
vine existence order conform himself the modes 
human existence. illustrate, the the 
pre-incarnate Son God, was omnipresent, and infinite, 
every place one and the same time, and unlimited 
any boundaries Adyos the histor- 
ical Jesus Christ, could only one place any given 
time, and was limited well-defined spacial boundaries. 
The pre-incarnate Logos was all-wise: the historical Jesus 
Christ knew not the day the hour his second Com- 
ing (Matt. xxiv. 36). these instances find that the 
Incarnate One has given some former divine privilege, 
order become like his brethren all things. What 
the New Testament presents not the picture 
monster human form, reaching out divine powers, not 
unheard-of monstrosity, with his feet the earth, and 
his head heaven, but the picture man flesh and 
blood, like ourselves, though, owing his divine origin, 
more highly endowed and absolutely free from sin. 

The most difficult question, the one which must 
cut loose most completely, from all Scripture guidance, is, 
how far the kenosis has affected the divine self-con- 
sciousness the Logos. easiest way is, course, 
cut the Gordian knot, and declare that this divine seif- 
consciousness lost the incarnation, and reappears, 
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separate development divine and human con- 
sciousness, the child Jesus; or, again, toassume thean- 
thropic development the self-consciousness well 
the life Jesus Christ. All these methods have been 
followed theologians. ‘The first these views that 
Gess, the second that Martensen, and the third that 
Thomasius and Liebner. 

One thing that all writers who assume renunciation 
self-consciousness the part the Logos forget, is, that 
self-consciousness inseparable adjunct personality. 
Psychologically, cannot conceive personality apart 
from self-consciousness. If, then, the Logos did divest 
himself self-consciousness the incarnation, also di- 
vested himself ;—becoming unconscious, 
became also, necessary implication, unpersonal. Such 
consideration would lead, logically, the position taken 
Gess, which seems altogether unwarranted 
tural grounds. There definite statement Holy 
Scripture which such theories could tested. But, 
perhaps, the analogy the growth human self-conscious- 
ness can help little here. There very definite 
point which human self-consciousness germ, such 
expression permissible, given the foetus. The mo- 
ment conception, which consists the union the 
male and female life principles the ovary, imparts the 
embryo organism certain qualities, both essential and ac- 
cidental, which belong both parents. the growth 
the newly conceived organism these qualities are gradually 
developed. what known “heredity.” One 
these germinal possessions self-consciousness, which 
developed gradually the infant grows. Fully developed 
self-consciousness not reached, ordinarily, before the 
third fourth year life; but essential inherent 
fact personality. From this human analogy might 
conclude that, the ovary the Virgin, there was im- 
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planted the new forming organism, the germ self- 
consciousness. Just as, the purely human conception, 
the germs are not from one parent the other, but result 
from codperation the male and the female life princi- 
ples, may suppose that, the process germ forma- 
tion the ovary the Virgin, there was analogous 
between the divine and the human life forces. 
Thus the product came partake both the divine and 
human natures, from the very beginning, from 
the very moment conception, the development 
anthropic. Furthermore the product this codperation 
between the divine and the human life forces was 
personality. may reasonably assume that, the reg- 
ular manner, there was implanted this theanthropic em- 
bryo the germ self-consciousness; and, the personality 
was theanthropic, the self-consciousness, from the 
earliest germinal beginnings on, was theanthropic. Follow- 
ing the human analogy, then, would assume germinal 
union the divine with the human nature the concep- 
tion, and that the embryo which resulted from this con- 
ception possessed the germs the entire future develop- 
ment. ‘To apply this still more fully the incarnation, 
would explain that act the entrance Adyos 
self-emptied the divine modes existence, but not 
the divine essence, which includes the 
sciousness, the divine life germ, into intimate union 
with the human life germ, taken from the Virgin Mary, 
that the resultant product was the God-man; the human 
ovum fructified, this case, the Logos coming into 
contact with it. ‘Thus may represent ourselves the 
Logos becoming flesh. 

Now this embryo, thus formed, gradually developed 
the womb the Virgin, through all the stages foetal 
growth; and, when the period foetal development was 
completed, the child Jesus was born. careful study 
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the development the child, far possible, fails 
show the least trace duality consciousness. ‘The 
boy twelve the Temple just awakening great 
fact his life; but there trace that conscious 
another ego within himself: must about Fath- 
er’s business” ii. 49). The man Jesus Christ, also, 
ever conscious both his divinity and his humanity, 
one and the same act. says: the living 
bread that came down from Heaven” (John vi. 51); 
fore Abraham was, am” (John viii. 58); and, give but 
one other passage: with the glory which 
had with thee, before the world was” (John xvii. 
these and many similar passages, Jesus Christ distinctly in- 
dicates the unity his theanthropic consciousness and the 
continuity his theanthropic personality, upon which the 
former depends. does not seem feel separately con- 
scious his divinity and his humanity, nor does his 
claim before Abraham, and even before the 
world was, appear all strained; but his consciousness 
that preéxistence, and the continuity his identity and 
his personality since before the foundation the world, 
perfectly natural him. Jesus Christ knows himself, 
throughout his entire earthly career, from the time 
could think for himself and claimed God for his Father 
the end that career, one with the Father (“I and the 
Father are one,” John 30). And yet, the 
other hand, always claims equality with men, calling 
himself Son man.” Yet there never any duality 
consciousness. the man Jesus Christ who one 
with the Father, who expects receive again the glory 
which had with the Father, before the world 
Herein given the fact his theanthropic personality and 
consciousness. Both natures, intimately united, yet with- 
out intermixture confusion, bound together single 
theanthropic personality, with single 
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consciousness, make the historic Jesus Christ the New 
Testament records. 


Another speculative question that has been raised connection with 
the incaruation concerns the integrity the humanity Jesus Christ. 
This the oldest these speculative questions, dating from the times 
Bishop Apollinaris Laodicea (latter half the fourth century), who, 
attempting secure organic union between the man Jesus and the 
Logos, denied that Jesus possessed true human spirit, its place being 
supplied the Logos. while according tothe anthropology his 
time, man was made body, soul, and spirit, the man Jesus was 
made body, animal soul, and Logos. The orthodox church failed 
foliow the bishop his views, but modern scholars hold 
views that infringe just much upon the integrity the humanity 
Jesus Christ. Thus Gess, have seen, makes the take the 
place the human soul, order secure continuity 
The question not without its deep interest for the Christologist, though 
has little bearing our doctrine. want just correct common 
misapprehension that seems run through most our systems the- 
ology. Modern anthropology, based upon the and the New Tes- 
tament anthropology, has generally adopted the trichotemy 
Paul’s anthropology. From viii. and Gal. 
ff., learn what Paul means when uses the terms and 
the strict sense. there is, true, more less laxity the 
use these terms the New Testament, yet very obvious that both 
refer, here, ruling principles life. sharp distinction made be- 
tween them, these two passages; sin referred the and right- 
eousness the Only those are righteous who walk 
and Rom. viii. read: For the mind the 
flesh death, but the mind the spirit life and Again (verse 
7), read that the hostile God, and (verse that those who 
walk cannot please God. While very evident that essen- 
tial distinction here made between and equally evident 
that used this sense, identified with little 
used this special sense, identified with When refer Gal. 
20, and read the list the find that, such con- 
nections, anything but material, and anything but identical with 
Fornication and uncleanness may more less material concep- 
tions; but certainly idolatry, sorcery, enmity, strife, zeal, wrath, jealousy, 
and envy are not all used the passages under discus- 
sion, these terms are used the opposite life principles that overrule the 
entire human life, both body and the principle 
life, the ambassador God, our being; and the the principle 
death, the ambassador our being. Either principle may, 
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and does, use all the powers, both body and soul, for its purposes, 
The domination one the other principle the life man deter- 
mines his standing with regard God and with regard Satan. The 
man whose being the dominates well pleasing God; the 
man whose being the dominates enmity with God. Between 
these two principles there constant warfare (Gal. 17), each striving 
ever gain and retain the mastery. The victory the means 
regeneration. other words the distinction between and 
distinction made the sphere religious experience, while that be- 
tween and purely psychological distinction. Instead 
trichotomy, have, then, double dichotomy: one 
psychological and the other religious 
other words, man composed, his nature, and and, 
his life principle, may ruled, either the being the 
unregenerate state, and doing the works the (Rom. vii. Gal. 
19, 20), may ruled the being the regenerate state, 
and bringing forth the fruits the (Rom. viii. Gal. 22, 
forbear entering further upon this fascinating theme, having touched 
upon the main points. 

Now, Jesus Christ, the God-man, assuming human flesh, took 
himself true human body and true human soul. regards his pos- 
session one the other these life principles, the the sense 
sin and death’’ can certainly not ascribed him, 
The only one these two principles that can brought into any con- 
nection with the sinless One the But what use had he, who 
had within him the life the Father, this human life principle? 
The good, life, was his eternal choice; and, his life, the eternal 
God-life, abiding him, which came manifest, took the place 
this human life principle. The integrity Jesus Christ’s humanity, ac- 
cording view, consists, then, this: the incarnation took 
upon himself human body and human soul, while, far his relig- 
ious experience concerned, that was dominated the fact his sin- 
lessness and the other fact his oneness essence with the Father, 
which placed him outside the ordinary sphere human religious ex- 
perience. But cannot, course, enter into the innermost religious 
experience the Son God, and say just how the human and di- 
vine natures are combined him, what relations they bear, the one 
the other. can only accept the fact that the God-man, that 
both human and divine, and leave one side all speculations and all 
understand mystery that far beyond our ken. 

digress for moment so, and consider very briefly some pas- 
sages which the and the are attributed Jesus Christ. The 
word used Paul four special senses, besides the religious sig- 
nification which have vindicated for our discussion: The lit- 
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ferring the material portion our being, which shall not inherit the 
kingdom God Cor. xv. 50). The totality attributes that make 
our true humanity. Thus Christ spoken manifested the 
flesh,’’ Tim. iii. 16), signifying that was mani- 
fested complete man. When Christ spoken come the 
seed David, ‘‘according the (Rom. 3), this 
echdoche,—using the part for the whole. Cor. iv. 11, Paul speaks 
where the identity with quite evident. used final- 
ly, the sense all material, physical being, both animal and human, 
20; Gal. ii. 16, 

isin the second these senses, employed Paul, that the term 
used 15: Logos became i.e., became man, 
all the totality human attributes, which statement the quotation 
from the old hymn Tim. iii. 16), “Os parallel. 
Whenever, then, the expression applied Jesus Christ, even 
the likeness sinful flesh,’’ always refers 
the integrity his human nature, and has reference the usage 
the principle sin and death. the same manner must 
interpret the word passages like Heb. 17, the days his 
Peter iii. 18); and Jesus Christ come the flesh’’ John iv. 
vii. 

The term also, used more less laxly and often confound- 
with the term the soul, immaterial part our being. When- 
ever the Jesus spoken of, seems have this significance. 
where used the noetic function the soul, 
and synonymous with which might stand its place without 
changing the sense the least. Matt. viii. 12: deeply his 
John xi. 33: ‘‘He groaned the and John 21: 
was troubled the spirit,’’ all refer the immaterial side hu- 
man nature, the which word might here well used place 
mvedua, have appended these few references discussion the 
and the order avoid any possibility misconception. 


have, then, result these discussions, arrived 
the conclusion that the man Jesus Christ shared with us, 
the fullest manner, our human constitution, both the 


have some extent, and with modifications, used the discussion 
Vincent, iii. pp. 74-76, which very good and clear. 
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physical and the psychical life. The Gospels every- 
where bear witness his physical likeness ourselves, 
and the reality his body, which was not exempt from 
the weaknesses the flesh. was subject bodily 
weariness, and thirst (John iv. 7); slept the 
boat, the midst the storm, indication great 
weariness (Matt. viii. 24); was hungry (Matt. iv. xxi. 
19). was like also his soul life: loved the 
young ruler who came him inquire the way life 
(Luke 21); again and again represented “sigh- 
ing,” “troubled” the spirit (Mark viii. 12; 
John xi. 32; vill. 21); has mercy the crowds that 
throng him (Matt. xiv. 14); weeps the grave Laza- 
(John xi. 35); fiercely denounces the Scribes and 
Pharisees (Matt. xxiii.). The outcome the incarnation, 
then, Being who, while true God, the same 
time true man; and herein lies the great import the in- 
carnation for our doctrine. the great turning-point 
his eternal life love, the point which the Son God, 
casting aside his pristine glory, and taking unto himself 
our human nature with all its weaknesses, becomes Son 
man, the point which the becomes 
the point which the eternally Christ 
enters into the world history the man Jesus Christ. 
And this incarnation order the salvation the 
world (John iii. 16, Herein lies the eternal signifi- 
cance the incarnation, that makes the central doctrine 
the Christian faith, and the central point the history 
our race. 
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ARTICLE 
THE TAXATION PROBLEM CHICAGO. 
EDWARD BEMIS. 


THE writer once heard President Andrews, Brown 
University, remark, that all the reforms tending in- 
crease the beneficial influence government, the most im- 
portant would that taxation. Whatever may 
thought our methods raising national revenues, all 
are agreed that local taxation, which meant taxation 
states, counties, cities, townships, etc., perfect 
chaos. Light seems breaking, some extent, 
Pennsylvania, and among those who have made study 
the writings Professors Ely and Seligman the sub- 
ject. Nearly all our States, however, still adhere the 
system which worked very well the early part the 
century, but under the changed conditions the present 
rapidly breaking down. accordance with this sys- 
tem, which once, also, largely prevailed Europe, nearly 
all local taxation raised supposedly equal rate 
tax all property, whether land, buildings, horses, cattle, 
etc., which can seen every one, stocks, bonds, 
notes, money, furniture and goods, which can easily 
concealed, whose value difficult estimate. With 
the growth wealth, the importance these latter forms 
personal property increases.. The opportunity for eva- 
sion taxes, and consequently for enormous inequality 
public burdens between individuals and various social 
classes, rapidly increases. Cities, possessing larger pro- 
portion intangible property than the country districts, 
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escape their proportion state taxation. Likewise the 
wealthy conceal larger proportion their possessions 
than the middle classes. The poor may pay taxes 
but, through increased rents and other expenses 
living, they too are unequally burdened. 

this common evil American local taxation there 
added almost equal inequality the assessment real 
estate, conspicuously true universal demor- 
alization prevails. Ideas justice and fair play are ob- 
scured, and business men ordinary and even extraordi- 
nary character vie with one another corrupting the 
assessor secure ridiculously low and unequal valua- 
tions. 

When the various townships now forming Chicago were 
united it, they retained their local assessors; that 
are now over half dozen different taxation districts 

which assess property independently each other. The as- 
sessment must made May and June, which too 
short time for any careful study valuations. 
assessor for two years establishes one’s financial credit ever 
afterward. The assessor’s subordinates the different sec- 
tions the city are appointed under the spoils system. 
There permanent board review, and very little 
time given the county commissioners readjust val- 
ues. Under this system quite common for assessor 
bribed directly make unjustly low assessment, 
for him make unduly high assessment, order 
reduce for consideration. Even more common for 
cheap grade lawyers and hangers-on the assessors’ 
offices approach heavy taxpayer, and offer get the 
assessment reduced, return for certain percentage 
taxes thereby saved the individual. 
During the present summer, Mr. Swift Holbrook, 
the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, has organized the Taxpayers’ De- 
fense League, order bring organized and legitimate 
VOL. LIV. NO. 216. 
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pressure upon assessing bodies, reduce those assess- 
ments that were higher than the average. the pub- 
lic, however, might not deprived any revenue, the 
League attempts ascertain many properties that are as- 
sessed too low, and get their assessment raised, either 
through appealing their fear public condemnation, 
too low assessments are published, through giving in- 
formation privately the county commissioners, which 
would induce them investigate the justice higher 
assessment upon practically exempt property. should 
here explained that the competition each district 
the State and city keep down its proportion State 
taxes has led continued reduction the ratio as- 
sessment true value, until to-day real estate assessed 
the heart Chicago for only about one-tenth its mar- 
ket value. 

order secure the necessary public revenue, the rate 
taxation has been raised, from time time, until the 
the taxes for all local purposes amounts 
about ten per cent the assessed value the business 
districts Chicago, and about one per cent the true 
value. 

Although the law requires the assessment the 
cash value,” there are penalties for violation, and 
every one under enormous temptation avoid truth- 
ful return his property, lest the taxes more than the 
income which could obtained from it. 

man, sure, may make truthful return his 
property, and still insist upon its assessment even one- 
tenth its value, can show that surrounding proper- 
ties are assessed about the same basis, but takes 
much money fight such contention through the courts, 
that unless aided strong organization such Mr. Hol- 
brook has created, few have hitherto cared undertake 
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few instances given freely random from the mater- 
ial Mr. Holbrook’s office, condition that names 
would used, will furnish some remarkable evidences 
the iniquitous and demoralizing results unreformed 
tax system. 

The following shows the assessments upon the Chicago 
banks compiled the League from data its posses- 


sion 


NAME SURPLUS PROFITS. CT. 
$3,000,000 $2,152,274 $770,400 14.9 
Fort Dearborn...... 500,000 106,528 87,900 14.5. 
231,359 175,000 14.2 
Northwestern....... 518,073 215,000 14.1 
1,000,000 128,254 160,000 14.1 
Commercial ........ 1,155,957 300,000 
Hide and Teather... 300,000 74,701 50,000 13.3. 
Corn Exchange..... 1,000,000 1,144,095 145,000 
Continental..... 2,000,000 485,047 300,000 12.0 
Merchants’......... 1,000,000 1,604,882 300,000 
Bankers’........... 1,000,000 124,407 120,000 10.6 
250,000 185,273 40,500 10.7 
2,000,000 1,106,450 325,000 10.4 

2,000,000 2,581, 8,000 

500,000 246,495 60,000 9.5 
American Exchange 236,760 115,000 9.3 
250,000 137,661 31,248 8.3 
Western State Bank. 300,000 5,037 10,000 8.3 
Chicago City....... 43,341 6,000 8.1 
Live Stock.......... 750,000 1,083,602 150,000 8.0 
Bank Commerce.. 500,000 38,828 40,000 7.4 
Northern Trust Co.. 682,257 120,000 
102,660 75,000 6.8 

arden City........ 500,000 0,000 

222,000 346,944 30,000 
200,000 13,825 8,000 3-7 
Foreman Bank- 

ing 500,000 35,000 3-4 
Union Trust Co.... 500,000 982,431 50,000 3.4 
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Milwaukee Avenue 

250,000 103,781 10,000 2.8 
Homestead Loan 

Prairie State Bank.. 200,000 63,771 25,000 9.5 
West Side Bank.... 50,000 assessed 


jewelry firm rated Bradstreets over half mill- 
ion dollars, assessed for $12,500. famous trust rated 
over million dollars not assessed all its per- 
sonal property, while the greatest corporations 
the world assessed only $60,000. gentleman rated 
Bradstreets over half million dollars, and who has 
worth $40,000, and horses, carriages, and furniture 
worth over $20,000, besides private yacht and other evi- 
dences wealth, assessed $200, while poor woman 
coines with tears her eyes the Taxpayers’ 
League, and says that, though hardly able have any car- 
pets upon her floors, her assessment had been raised from 
$200 $1000. Would much wonder she became 
anarchist 

One the largest makers sweat-shop clothing the 
country, though rated over million dollars, not as- 
sessed single cent personal property. One the 
largest manufacturers billiard goods and office furniture, 
with capital stock $1,500,000 besides surplus, as- 
sessed only $3000 personal property the store, and 
$2500 property the factory. famous dock compa- 
not reached all the assessor. all this, 
remembered that reference made only personal prop- 
erty; but this, the case most large corporations, 
wealthy men, must include fully half the property. Gov- 
ernment bonds, sure, are exempt, except the case 
national banks, where the bonds secure the circulation, 
and man may deduct from his accounts and bills receiv- 
able any accounts and bills payable, but there remains the 
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large excess credits over debts, together with many bank 
deposits, goods stock, bonds other than Government, 
furniture, jewelry, horses, carriages, etc. Yet have 
great Chicago corporation which early August went in- 
great trust capitalization $6,500,000, but which 
has been assessed this year personal property only 
$80,000. view the high rate tax and the average 
assessment other business property, may assumed 
that the property should now assessed much over one- 
tenth its value, but here have properties assessed 
less than one-thirtieth their value, and some, indeed, not 
assessed all. Mr. Holbrook has discovered, for example, 
that one the largest wheat-brokers the country, rated 
Bradstreets worth millions dollars, assessed 
his office for $2500, and nothing personal property 
his home. ‘The assessor, for some reason best known 
himself, likewise failed find dollar personal property 
the possession one the largest packing-houses 
the world, while one the mammoth harvesting compa- 
nies, known every one, escapes with $47,100. One 
the largest grocery firms the continent was assessed this 
year for $50,000, while another larger was assessed for 
Agents from the assessor’s office agreed re- 
duce about $50,000 they could have $5000 com- 
mission. ‘The firm refused bribe, and all their efforts 
legitimate way could bring the assessment down only 
$95,000, twice the assessment the rival firm. Another 
dealer the same line, rated over $1,000,000, was as- 
sessed $10,000; very wealthy banker and coal mer- 
chant, who able spend $13,000 for rare Bible, and 
thousands dollars for art, assessed his office $400 
personal property, while the assessor finds nothing what- 
ever his home. 

Mr. Holbrook filing petition the county commis- 
this written, stating that when the president 
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one the largest gas companies died recently, over $2,- 
000,000 personal property passed through the Probate 
Court, but the assessor was able find the magnificent 
sum $750; while the son who inherits the bulk the 
property thought the present assessor worth as- 
sessing for $500, and appears the list, although his 
stable and horses alone are worth over $25,000. 

One the largest and most profitable the department 
stores, making fully $1,000,000 year profit, and carry- 
ing probably $2,000,000 stock, assessed 
Another equally large department store assessed for $48,- 
000, and third for $25,000, although this third store 
rated over $500,000. 

has already been noticed how considerate the 
has been persuaded towards our great trusts. Another 
evidence may mentioned, that one the wealthiest 
oil trusts—apart from the Standard. ‘The company 
question does not appear the books the assessor all 
was because the latter himself struck oil, 
not, not evidence. 

certain banker, rated Bradstreets among the 
ionaires, assessed $1200, less than one per cent 
his personal while poor woman, Mrs. McGuire, 
assessed her real estate twenty-three per cent its 
value. question naturally arises, How long will there 
any respect for government law these things are 
allowed continue? 

fruit house, worth over million dollars, the largest 
its kind the city, assessed its personal property 
only $500, while man too busy leave his 
work order make complaint, was assessed his cot- 
tage $700, his deepest distress, told the 
League already described. One the most famous makers 
‘bicycles the country assessed $3000, and another, 
not famous, assessed five times much. large 
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brewing company, rated over half million dollars, 
assessed only $1500, while candy manufacturer, well 
known throughout the land, assessed for $400. 
ionaire corporation brokers, known wherever bonds are 
bought and sold, was not discovered the assessor all, 
although the year before, this public official had found 
difficulty finding them their elegant offices. When 
this firm was informed the League that its personal 
property was not assessed, they first denied and then de- 
fended this oversight; but, rather than allow investiga- 
tion, authorized Mr. Holbrook convey the proper au- 
thorities their willingness assessed for $25,000. 

one runs over the list this assessed and personal 
property, attention drawn fully dozen other cases 
complete oversight, the assessor, the case persons 
and corporations rated from $400,000 upward. Here 
is, for example, large firm handling leaf tobacco, another 
dealing stocks, grains, and provisions, another large 
manufacturer sausages, famous banking firm, well- 
known manufacturer flour, another large banking firm, 
important maker clothing, large maker electric 
supplies, and large private banker,—all whom are 
found the assessor very poor that unable 
discover cent personal property their possession. 

Here, too, great coal dealer, rated over $400,000, 
whose possession the assessor finds only $250. prom- 
inent hotel, whose bar fixtures alone cost over $35,000, 
assessed only $1200. largest iron jobbers the 
city, rated over $1,000,000, have had such hypnotic in- 
fluence the assessor (their iron, perhaps, having entered 
his soul) that can discover only $200 their personal 
property. large dealer furniture and other household 
supplies, rated over $500,000, assessed $8000, while 
manufacturer and dealer school supplies, whose man- 
ager lately told $40,000 bills receivable, say noth- 
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ing other personal property, and who rated over 
$500,000, gets off with assessment $1600. enor- 
mous publishing company, rated over $1,000,000, has 
been still more persuasive with the assessor, that only 
$150 personal property was discovered, and dealer 
drugs, rated between $500,000 and $1,000,000, as- 
sessed ten times much, $1500, although that not 
one-half one per cent the true value his property, 
and not one-twentieth what his assessment should be, 
conform the usual rate. very noticeable that the 
naines prominent church-members and “pillars” are 
found this infamous list the same are others. Creed, 
evidently, does not here coin itself into conduct. 

Four prominent banks, including the First National, 
have retained the Taxpayers’ Defense League, finding 
that their assessment was over fourteen per cent their 
combined capital, surplus, and undivided profits, while 
many prominent banks were assessed below seven per cent, 
four being assessed under four per cent, and two others not 
all. year ago, one the largest banks the city 
mysteriously failed appear the assessments 
sonal property. 

The advocates the single tax will assert that all 
this there reason for the entire abolition personal prop- 
erty taxes, which are slightly reached the case the 
wealthy, and will point the fact that from 1873 1893 
the assessment personal property the State, whole, 
declined from $287,292,809 $140,318,403, 49.42 per 
cent, while the assessment real estate declined from 
County, which includes Chicago, the decline assessments 
real estate was from $228,399,663 $210,048,322, 
8.91 per cent, while the decline personal property was 
from $55,076,340 $39,879,887, 27.59 per cent, that 
personal property Cook County reached the assessor 
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declined from 19.45 per cent the total assessment 
1873, 15.96 per cent 1893, although commonly 
believed good judges that personal property fully 
equal value real estate our large cities. 

Without here attempting review the pros and cons 
the abolition all the direct taxes upon personal property, 
which course may done without substituting therefor 
single tax land values, since buildings, income, inher- 
itance, and licenses furnish great possibilities revenue, 
may here noticed that even the assessment real es- 
tate well personal property, there are 
enormous inequalities and wholesale charges corruption. 

commission prominent real estate experts, appoint- 
Mayor Swift, made report published the 
Economist, April 25, 1896, relative all the real estate 
the business district, bounded the east the Lake, 
the north and west the Chicago River, and the south 
Twelfth Street. Exclusive railroad property and 
land exempt from taxation, the value the land was 
found $337,342,880, and the assessment 7.33 per cent 
this. The value the improvements was returned 
$101,104,300, and the assessment 15.77 per cent this. 
The average assessment both land and buildings was 
9.28 per cent the true value, although this assessment 
was afterward raised the State Board Equalization 
for 1895 11.1 per cent this true value. 

careful study this report Mayor Swift’s Commis- 
sion has been made the report the Illinois Bureau 
Labor Statistics, which the new administration Governor 
Tanner very singularly holding back from publication. 
This analysis shows that the ratio assessment estimat- 
true value, even real estate the business district, 
ranges all the way from 2.37 per cent 20.1 per cent. 
The reported rate assessment the case the fifty high- 
est assessed properties average value $185,969, 
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was, the average, 14.39 per cent this, while the fifty 
other properties, averaging $219,438 estimated value, 
were assessed 3.68 per cent that amount. piece 
real estate belonging the Secretary the Treasury, 
Lyman Gage, assessed this year twenty-seven per 
cent its real value, while the assessment both the 
real estate and personal property the gas plants and 
street-car companies Chicago less than four per 
cent the market value their securities. man very 
moderate means has pay $183 four vacant lots, while 
twenty-one equally valuable adjoining lots the same 
street wealthy citizen pays $181. 

The rate assessment 839 pieces residence and 
business property, the residence sections Chicago, 
average value $10,310, was 13.09 per cent the true 
value, according the report for 1894 
the Bureau Labor Statistics, revised the 
writer subsequently, the request the Bureau, for its 
next report. This figure 13.09 per cent, compared 
with the average the business districts 9.34 per cent, 
indicates that even were individuals the business section 
assessed with perfect fairness compared with 
neighbors, the assessment would still about one-fourth 
less than should be, comparison with other parts 
the city, while there much evidence tending prove 
that assessment the rest the State averages fully one- 
third the true value real estate. 

Some efforts are being made Chicago secure enough 
reform have greater equality assessment between 
adjoining pieces property, but even this very moderate 
reform could not secure the approval the last legislature, 
and the Governor has been quoted, interview, op- 
posed any special session, that there remedy 
sight that direction for nearly two years. 

The State Constitution limits the debts and taxes 
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state and local bodies certain percentage the assessed 
valuation. the law should provide effective penalties 
for any assessment under the cash valuation, feared 
that incompetent and corrupt legislative bodies and city 
councils would greatly increase both taxes and debt, and 
the people are too much absorbed money-making take 
the pains secure better government. the limitation 
taxation and indebtedness were lowered correspond 
with full cash assessment property, the country dis- 
tricts would unable carry their departments 
government, because there much greater difference 
between actual and assessed values the country and 
the city. The city thus escapes its share state and coun- 
taxes, evil which hard remedy without entirely 
separating the sources state and local revenue. the 
State should get all its revenue from income 
ance and corporation taxes, leaving local bodies real es- 
tate and licenses, there would object one town as- 
sessing lower rate than its neighbor, unless keep 
down its own indebtedness and local taxes accordance 
with constitutional limitation, and proportion its own 
inability govern itself. 

Aside from the general desire all property interests 
Chicago have low assessments, generally believed 
the city that the majority influential, wealthy prop- 
erty owners are indifferent opposed any reform that 
will eliminate their opportunity, through intimidation 
corrupt control the assessor, secure lower rates as- 
sessment than their poorer rivals, thus save them- 
selves thousands and hundreds thousands dollars 
yearly that should the public. very common 
for these men claim that intimidation and bribery the 
assessor are very distasteful, but necessary order avoid 
unequal burdens compared with their neighbors. Even 
the assessor himself tempts crime, making the State thus 
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partner the vilest iniquity. For example, the head 
the Chicago branch the Bank Montreal quoted 
the daily press saying that lawyer claiming come 
from the assessor offered get its assessments largely re- 
duced return for $4000 fee, and when the bank re- 
fused the offer, this go-between offered $500 the bank’s 
lawyers secure their indorsement the proposition. 
When, however, the influential people Chicago, who 
thus complain, and who are accustomed secure pur- 
chase otherwise from legislatures and city councils near- 
everything they desire, are appealed to, for the gift 
money influence help along even the most moderate 
reforms either taxation the granting franchises, 
scarcely any response made. ‘There more immediate 
hope from such movements the League 
above referred to, which coming touch with large 
number unjustly treated taxpayers. may lead 
organization and agitation sufficient change matters 
somewhat, and relieve the state, county, and city from 
that direct incitement bribery and that unjust evasion 
public burdens which the present system taxation in- 
duces. 

attempt has been made here discuss the lines 
further reform that must follow. Something will ac- 
complished the reader can see how outrageously bad, 
how naturally destructive all respect for existing prop- 
erty rights and law and order, must the present tax 
system Chicago, and large degree, may added, 
almost all our large cities. 
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ARTICLE 


THE NEW “SAYINGS 


HIGH expectations were raised few months ago the 
announcement that Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, laboring 
under the patronage the Egypt Exploration Fund, had 
discovered Oxyrhynchus, the edge the Libyan des- 
one hundred and twenty miles south Cairo, among 
other Greek papyri some fragments from “collection 
Logia Sayings our Lord.” publication and dis- 
cussion the document forms one the most important 
literary events the year. 

The fragment consists single leaf papyrus 
334 inches present dimension, which has been somewhat 
abbreviated the breaking-off fragments from the bot- 
tom and from one side. Opposite facsimile one 
the pages; while below reproduction the text 
stands the original. Restorations are inclosed 
square brackets, and dots inside the latter indicate the ap- 
proximate number letters lost. Dots outside brackets 
letters which only illegible traces remain. 

IHZOT, Sayings our Lord, Discovered and Edited Ber- 


nard Grenfell, M.A., and Arthur Hunt, M.A. With collotypes. Pp, 
20. New York: Henry Frowde. 1897. 
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Verso. 


TOTE 

TOY COY 
€AN NHCTEYCH 
€YPHTAI THN 

CABBATICHTE CAB 
BATON OYK 

MECW TOY KOCMOY 
AYTOIC KAl TIAN 
TAC KAI 
OYAENA 

TOIC YIOIC TWN 
OTI EICIN KAP 
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Recto. 


TIHN 


EYPHCEIC 

OYAE 
EIC TOYC 
AYTO 
MHMENH AKPON 
YYHAOYC KAI 
OYTE TIE 
AYNATAI OYTE KPY 
AKOYEIC 
COY 
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shalt thou see clearly cast out the mote that 
thy brother’s eye.”’ 


Jesus saith, Except fast the world, shall wise find the 
kingdom God; and except keep the Sabbath, shall not see the 

w a U 4 \ 
? > a ae > \ a 

Jesus saith, stood the midst the world, and the flesh was 

seen them, and found all men drunken, and none found athirst 


among them, and soul grieveth over the sons men, because they 
are blind their heart. 


Jesus saith, Wherever there are and there one alone, 


with him. Raise the stone and there thou shalt find me, cleave the 
wood and there 


Jesus saith, prophet not acceptable his own country, neither 
doth physician work cures upon them that know 

saith, city built upon the top high hill, and stablished, 
can neither fall nor 
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The papyrus was book form, and was found 
mound which produced great number papyri belong- 
ing the first three centuries our era, those the im- 
mediate vicinity the fragment belonging the second 
and third centuries. This fact, together with the evidence 
the handwriting, which has characteristically Roman 
aspect, fixes with certainty 300 A.D. the lowest limit for 
the date which the papyrus was written. The general 
probabilities the case, the presence the usual contrac- 
tions found biblical MSS., and the fact that the papy- 
rus was book, not roll, form, put the first century out 
the question, and make the first half the second unlike- 
ly. date therefore probably falls within the period 
150-300 A.D. More than that cannot said with any ap- 
proach certainty. Any attempt distinguish between 
second and third century uncials is, the present paucity 
dated material, extremely 

reference the title given the fragment the 
discoverers, should noted that this not part the 
document itself, but interpretation which they impose 
upon it. Each section does indeed begin with says” 
but means certain that the word 
either the New Testament the early church 
fathers, was limited mere sayings Christ. For them 
would have been more appropriate. The classical 
meaning “oracle,” having much broader ref- 
erence than the simple words proceeding from teach- 
er’s mouth; and such seems its meaning the four 
passages the New Testament where occurs, namely, 
mans especially significant, where the apostle 
speaks one the special privileges the Jews that 
cannot well maintained that the word oracle here refers 

VOL. LIV. NO. 216. 
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simply the direct sayings God. must include the 
whole Old Testament literature, including the history. 
Among other things which make this evident is, pointed 
out Salmond, the abundant use the history Paul. 

probable, therefore, that Papias used the word its 
comprehensive, classical, and New Testament significance 
did the apostolic fathers general and other Jewish 
writers like Philo. Hence seems most likely that when 
Papias says, that Matthew wrote the oracles 
Hebrew, and each one interpreted them 
was referring the entire Gospel Matthew, which 
recognized equality with the sacred books the 
Old Testament. Our authors, however, are careful say 
that they not suppose this fragment have “any actual 
connection either with the Hebrew Logia St. Matthew 
have commented. All that they feel free suppose 
that the fragment belongs one the many indepen- 
dent collections our Lord’s sayings which 
lieve have been current from the beginning. 

That there were numerous attempts write partial 
complete biographies Jesus while his contemporaries 
were still living, altogether probable. Indeed, the fact 
clearly stated the the third Gospel, 
which informs that have taken hand draw 
narrative concerning those matters which have been 
fulfilled among us.” same writer his introduction 
the Acts refers the former treatise relating “all 
that Jesus began both and teach,” which might 
seem imply that there had been distinction between 
the narratives relating his acts and those recounting the 
words our Lord. 

The most important question respecting the present frag- 
ment concerns its relation the canonical Gospels. Does 
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sion and modification material already incorporated 
the Gospels? Upon this question there much said 
upon both sides. The fact that these Sayings are intro- 
duced the recurring phrase says” certainly 
favor their having been collected very early date; 
for seems have been very rarely the case that later 
times our Lord was designated the simple word Jesus,” 
while the present tense more natural contemporary 
document. fruitful suggestion made Rev. Henry 
Redpath, the for September, the effect, 
that this fragment may from apocryphal Gospel 
claiming give sort verbal the indictment 
evidence used the trial Christ before the Jewish au- 
thorities, much the same way the trials the early 
Christians before the heathen tribunal were officially re- 
corded. know that the last witnesses called 
the trial misrepresented what our Lord had said, but did 
not actually invent charges against him. fragment 
might then taken represent some the previous ev- 
idence” (pp. 228-229). Color given this view from 
the facts pointed out Professor Redpath, that the Say- 
ings the fragment are all some way connected with 
utterances the four canonical Gospels, and that the Say- 
ings general are such would irritate the Jewish au- 
thorities. The Second Saying contains the offensive phrase 
“the The Third Saying would make impres- 
Fifth Saying, Harnack’s interpretation and reference 
given below, would have seemed the Jews misquota- 
tion from their canonical Scriptures; while the Sixth Say- 
ing would irritate their pride the highest degree its 
exaltation the disciples Jesus. But the general ques- 
tion can best discussed consider the sections in. 
detail. 
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The First Saying agrees exactly with Luke vi. 42, and 
has bearing upon the question. 

The Second Saying new and peculiar, and, unless 
bold, figurative sense can given it, decidedly out 
analogy with the general teaching our Lord and 
his apostles. The reasoning Professor Thayer upon this 
point must commend itself the final judgment all. 
After remarking that its mystical cast the Saying bears 
clear marks its derivative and secondary character, 

“The unexplained use bold phraseology, such ap- 

ears this Second Saying, implies anterior educative 
process the readers. accredited teaching Jesus 
respecting fasting and the Sabbath, corroborated that 
teaching the very genius primitive Christianity 
set forth the apostolical writings, excludes the supposi- 
tion that the fasting and Sabbath-keeping here enjoined 
are understood literally. The Saying, therefore, 
both its parts doubtless taken spiritually. The 
term ‘world’ its ethical sense ‘that which antago- 
nistic God’ became current early, the writings 
John, Paul, James, Peter show. But the novel phrases 
‘Fast abstain from] the world,’ ‘sabbatize the Sab- 
bath’ make veritable spiritual rest-day] imply 
somewhat general antecedent training warrant their em- 
ployment summary the teaching Christ, even 
render them quite intelligible. Furthermore, according 
usage Jewish circles, the second phrase would pri- 
marily suggest the outward observance the Sabbath, and 
even the circle Christians for whom Ignatius speaks, 
early the second century, could say, ‘We not sabba- 

The Third Saying has the appearance, also, late 
adaptation, rather than original saying, especially 

the Independent for August 12, 1897, 16. 
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the use the past tenses the first half. the last 
half, however, the present tenses appear, would more 
appropriate contemporary document. But some 
the appear, Professor Thayer points out, 
again, mere “verbal echoes” from various portions the 
New Testament. Was seen the flesh” identical with 
Tim. iii, 10; with Matt. xxiv. 49; 
with Rev. xxi. xxii. 17, etc. general tenor the 
Saying like that Johni. 10. authors, however, 
suggest that the beginning the first clause the Saying 
was “probably suggested Baruch iii. 38—a passage 
which was applied several the early fathers 
supposed sojourn upon the earth. Cf. adv. Haer. 
iv. 20; Cyprian, Testim. ii. (p. 12). 

Saying too defective any value. 

Saying its first and defective part seems clearly 
have been parallel with Matt. xviii. 20. Whether the last 
clause gives expression the pantheistic Gnosticism which 
connected itself with some sections Christianity 
early date, whether genuine saying involving 
bold figurative use sacrificial ceremonies, admits ques- 
tion. the latter view correct, would point rather 
modification Jewish Christians. Perhaps, however, 
simply echo some the fantastic applications 
prophecy which abounded the second century. Hab. 
ii, 11, 19, are told that the stones shall cry out the 
wall, and the beam out the timber shall answer it,” and 
unto him who sayeth unto wood, Awake, and the 
dumb stone, Arise, shall teach.” natural enough 
meaning, however, found when take glorifying 
the homely duties life. Christ ennobles the gift 
cup cold water only, here may said ennobles 
the work those who hew wood and draw water. 
viewed, there nothing out harmony with the 
general teachings Jesus, nor there any substantial ad- 
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dition what already have. This accords with 
the suggestion Harnack,! that the source the latter 
part this Saying Eccl. heweth out (or 
moveth) stones shall hurt therewith; and that 
eth wood endangered thereby.” this case the work 
Christ hallowing everyday employments would con- 
stitute part the striking contrast between the law and 
the gospel. 

Some light perhaps shed the origin this Saying 
fact pointed out Mr. Leonard the London 
Guardian that Ephraem Syrus, his Commentary upon 
Tatian’s Diatessaron,? expands Matt. xvili. into form 
something like that which appears this Saying. Eph- 
raem says that (Jesus) comforted them his saying, 
one is, there and where two are, there 
will also the Diatessaron, however, the passage 
corresponds with that Matthew. the correspond- 
ence Ephraem’s commentaries lends some countenance 
Mr. Leonard’s suggestion that this fragment may 
from some Tatian’s lost works whose views are known 
strikingly like some the most peculiar those found 
‘in this fragment. ‘Tatian, for example, was ascetic, ab- 
staining from meat and wine, and denouncing marriage, 
which are reminded the exhortation the Second 
Saying fast the world. For the eleventh chapter 
address the Greeks exclaims, Why are 
you fated grasp things often and often die? 
‘to the world, repudiating the madness that it. Live 
God, and apprehending him lay aside your old na- 
ture.” all this, however, have but another form 
expressing the idea put forth Paul when tells 
crucify the flesh, put off the old man, and represents 


die jiingst entdeckten Spriiche Jesu. 
Moesinger, 165. 
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himself and believers having died sin, and reckon- 
ing themselves dead unto sin. 

the Sixth Saying have, addition the familiar 
passage Luke, “No prophet acceptable his own 
(with Luke’s peculiar instead Matthew’s 
the parallel clause Neither doth physician work 
cures upon them that know him.” While there certainly 
nothing intrinsically improbable this having been 
uttered Christ, neither there anything particularly 
valuable the addition. compilers the Gospels 
did not show bad sense omitting they had before 
them. 

The Seventh Saying certainly obscures the figure 
Matt. mixing two diverse conceptions. 
city set hill cannot hid forcible enough, but that 
city established the top high hill cannot fall does 
not forcibly express the idea does the conception 
house builded rock. ‘The passage certainly out 
analogy with the corresponding passages the canonical 
Gospels. has the weakness secondary modification. 

Upon the all-important question, whether from such dis- 
coveries this Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, light like- 
break forth sufficient abundance materially 
modify the conception Christ and his teachings which 
already have, can better than commend the 
careful words Professor Ropes, Harvard Divin- 
ity School, whose recent studies concerning the so-called 
agrapha, Sayings Christ found outside the canoni- 
cal Gospels, give special weight his conclusions 

question that springs the mind every one, especially when 
such discovery these Logia Jesu’ put hands, whether 
new light about break the gospel traditions, whether the little re- 
gion our knowledge enlarged new traditions carried 
missionaries Egypt and there loyally repeated and last written down, 


from books brought perhaps from remote spots Palestine Asia 
Minor Egyptian kept doubtful treasures some dusty 
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library city the Nile. Papias should found, the direct tra- 
dition that preserved would probably found have been excerpted 
Eusebius, who was the habit substantially exhausting the infor- 
mation his authorities. His value would come from the more search- 
ing methods our historical science, which draws inferences where the 
ancients only extracted positive statements. But such discovery this 
leaf words which ‘Jesus saith’ opens larger possibilities. Perhaps 
these are genuine, perhaps some the ten preceding leaves the muti- 
lated book may contain more and may yet found. May that the 
Gospels are danger being superseded these newcomers, or, put 
more reasonably, that our idea our Lord could considerably mod- 
ified some new knowledge 

may confidently replied that this wholly unlikely. prob- 
able that the canonical Gospels have preserved practically all the tradi- 
tion the evangelical history which came beyond the borders Pales- 
tine writers the second, third, and fourth centuries were 
profoundly interested all that could learned the life Christ 
occasionally mention extra-canonical sayings that they have picked 
here and there, and reverence for the Gospels does not prevent them 
from transmitting such. But these all that can possibly thought 
genuine not amount twenty, and one them sure enough 
important enough change our conception Jesus and his teaching. 
One gets strongly the impression from studying these remains that the 
work the writers our Gospels, the laboriousness which seldom 
realize, was done with thoroughness which practically exhausted the 


sources knowledge their disposal. have, doubtless, not indeed 
complete account Jesus’ teaching, but yet complete account the 
topics which taught and the ideas which most emphasized. 

further noted that outside tradition can seldom 
never have such certainty that contained the Gospels the New 
Testament. Our reliance them depends partly their early date, 
now well ascertained, but also the guarantee the Catholic Church. 
They contain the history those churches which had heard the apostles 
preach received it. They were accepted because they offered not new 
tradition but old, and the writers were sense the agents the 
churches. The perpetual tradition the church accredits them 
does not any other documents whatever. But the final test must 
the consistency and intelligibility the account Jesus and his teach- 
ing which the Gospels furnish. The real difficulty with all such tradi- 
tion these Logia, the other extra-canonical sayings Jesus that have 
been collected, that they lack the support which large mass 
material the several parts give one another, and that they have 
context make them intelligible. one can tell what surprises may 
store, but rivals the Gospels there can question, and 
valuable direct light the life our Lord there can comparatively 
little hope. Indirect light, ancient documents which will make clearer 
the conditions which our Gospels were written and how they were 
collected, and information about the complex life the early church, 
may hope for considerable 
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CRITICAL NOTE. 


LEIBNITZ’S PLACE PHILOSOPHY. 


For depth and originality thought united with clearness expres- 
sion, thinker, except Plato and Shakespeare, can rank with Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibnitz. was more learned than either, even making al- 
lowance for the eras which these lived. Indeed, for breadth and ex- 
actitude his derived knowledge, Aristotle his only superior; while 
Gladstone, Whewell, and Pascal may alone considered his peers. 
the influence which has had thought philosopher since the Re- 
vival Learning has been suggestive many directions. 
was matter relating physics, philosophy, religion, which did not 
some time occupy his absorbed attention, and enriched his grasp 
thought which ordinary minds seemed intuitive and akin omnis- 
cience. passed rapidly from subject subject, but for brief period 
gave his powers with concentrated force the matter hand. had 
the faculty, rare among absorbed attention, amid the most 
varied and distracting cares, while engaged any subject, and then 
turning once another wholly different with like concentrated inten- 
sity. Hence could not justly called desultory, though did not 
give enough time any one line investigation his powers full 
justice. was misfortune for the world philosophy that did not 
dwell longer select few those metaphysical problems which al- 
ways confront us, and embody his speculations system. For had 
given his life such work, can easily believe that would have 
surpassed any other that has ever been elaborated. But spent his long 
literary activity sowing seed-thoughts which have found their way— 
generally without acknowledgment—into the works every great writer 
who has lived since his day. Possibly did not wish construct sys- 
tem found school; preferring, like Schleiermacher, who resembled 
him many characteristics, throw out suggestions which should 
seed-corn adapted take root and bear fruit every age and soil. 

There nothing stranger the history great authors than the fate 
Leibnitz’s writings. Much his work has been before the world 
more than two centuries, and all nearly that long, and yet ade- 
quate edition the whole has been published. The cause for this not 
apparent, but probably arises from the fact that one able edit 
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properly the work extraordinary genius. For the ability this 
would make the editor par with the author himself; and 
would prefer original and independent work. ‘True Leib- 
nitz’s case there has been complete edition his writings, despite the 
fact that they are acknowledged transcendent importance, and 
are referred constantly all who touch upon any the multifarious 
subjects which treated. The editions Raspe and Dutens are con- 
fessedly incomplete, and have little value for settling the text. Nor are 
they furnished with adequate critical helps for understanding the allu- 
sions the author other writers. The edition Erdmann was 
competent editor; but contented himself with the bare text, without 
illustration. The new work Gerhardt great advance over all that 
had previously done. here have correct text, valuable prole- 
gomena, and many critical notes the portions embraced this edi- 
tion. But this, though extended seven volumes, embraces only the 
philosophical works, and not intended complete—containing not 
half Leibnitz’s writings. edition the complete works likely 
remain desideratum for long time come. 

The great awakening philosophical studies connected with the cen- 
tennial Kant shown profuse crop literature which bears 
marks originality, but still more critical editions authors who 
have exerted wide influence human thought. Much has been done 
England great value editorial work. The translation Kant’s 
the editions Hume, Locke, and Berkeley, may 
mentioned, our own country, while the undertaking has not been 
pretentious, yet has been well done its reach, which has been 
confined separate treatises. ‘The first notable work this line was 
Krauth Berkeley’s Principles Knowledge.’’ the same 
tion should speak the admirable translation Ueberweg’s History 
the lamented Morris; Schwegler’s History 
achievements the highest order ability. These have 
been followed these last five years much that good that 
can only specify Windelband’s History Philosophy, Tufts, Weber’s, 
Thilly; the translations several philosophical treatises Harris, 
and Duncan; followed lastly the book which are now considering. 
The recent edition the New Essays Langley! meets want that has 
been keenly felt all English philosophers who are interested the 
great work Locke. For this gave impetus speculative thought 
which has scarcely been equaled any single treatise the language. 
fact, Locke’s Essay was quickening power not confined England, 
but was quickly felt throughout the world speculative thought. 
influence for good, awakening note, was felt many who did not 
accept the author’s views. Its tendency was too materialistic for the gen- 
ius the English people; and the inferences drawn from its doctrines, 
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though not agreement with the author’s purpose, furnished the argu- 
ments which were employed materialists; and bore their true fruit 
Hume’s agnosticism and the French infidelity D’Holbach and Met- 
trie. While this tendency was perceived and partly corrected Berke- 
ley, was reserved for Leibnitz grapple with its materialism directly, 
and avowedly with the purpose for its overthrow. Locke’s cardinal 
doctrine was that there are Innate Ideas, but all come through sensa- 
tion, which gives the data which Reflection works, was easy, and 
inevitable step, that the senses furnish all our knowledge 
mechanical causation. For they are material instruments and work 
material objects order produce knowledge, and therefore the mind 
only assumed instrument for their expression. develops they in- 
crease power; decays with their decay; and therefore has indepen- 
dent personality existence. saw this the legitimate re- 
sult Locke’s theory even before Hume other materialists developed 
its consequences, and determined meet and check this formidable error, 
Locke’s system, which, either fair interpretation wresting its 
meaning, was done Hume and the French agnostics, could lead 
materialism. shows his marvelous power this masterpiece his 
speculation almost every page, and especially his genius seize, 
intuition, that which the essential idea disputed matter. 
doubtful ever there was more argument contained whole chapter 
any book controversial writing than Leibnitz wielded the use 
three words. celebrated utterance, est intellectu quod 
non sensu, which summed the materialism, 
saw instinctively the error, and deftly brushed away Uncle 
Toby did the bluebottle-fly which disturbed his afternoon siesta. the 
addition the words ipse, which appeals the common- 
sense mankind, the brocard torn from the gown materialism, and 
with all the specious ignorance which covered its naked deformity. 
this significant addition showed that there could not anything 
the intellect did not itself exist; and having prior existence 
could not the instrument receive and elaborate the testimony the 
‘The whole mass sophistry which materialists had gathered 
prove that they had minds rendered harmless this retort gen- 
ius; and the intellect, the spiritual nature, shown the indepen- 
dent factor which the senses must report, and which they must 
yield obedience. Without this the information furnished the senses 
could neither interpreted nor find expression. see this addi- 
tion three words cut the Gordian knot Sensational Philosophy, 
wonder how any one could have failed perceive that which obvi- 
ous soon genius strikes the electric spark. 

While the overthrow the materialistic tendencies Locke’s Essay 
the service for which Leibnitz gets the most credit, there are many 
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other doctrines the New Essays which are firstrate importance 
Philosophy. contends strenuously Aristotle that there are 
first truths which cannot the result experience, but are native 
mathematical axioms which have their counterparts the first truths 
assumptions which are employed every domain knowledge, are the 
product the mind acting through its own native powers. must 
the mind; that these truths, such principle contradiction and the 
necessity true that all universal principles arise this way, since 
amount experience could lead what more than probable; and so, 
there are innate ideas regulative principles for the intellect 
guide its own action, there could science whatever. 

Hence clear why Leibnitz thought that all subjects human in- 
quiry, resting they the ultimate data truths, could 
demonstrated; and therefore mathematics really has this respect 
exclusive prerogative. view has been held some the greatest 
thinkers all ages; and, while often derided visionary, has the power 
life; and appears that his clear treatment this 
doctrine Leibnitz rendered his most valuable service philosophy. 
man ever lived who had better right heard when enunciated 
his views any subject which required depth and clearness intellect 
wielding universal knowledge. application the mathematical 
method moral reasoning could not idle dream when advocated 
the inventor fluxions; whose acquaintance with the truths relig- 
ion and philosophy embraced all the knowledge the world his 
era—including more additions made himself than any other unin- 
‘spired thinker since Plato. 

His power grasping the essential idea subject, and expressing 
such way compel assent because there room left for any 
other conception, was characteristic his genius. For instance, when 
says, geometry were much opposed our passion and present 
interests ethics, should contest it, and violate but little 
etc. (p. each branch human knowledge must rest data 
furnished the mind integral part its constitution. Hence all 
that necessary demonstrate any department inquiry gain 
clear} conceptions, construct accurate definitions, and exact nomencla- 
ture, and then apply the syllogistic process. this can have 
the same assurance other sciences mathematics. The reason 
obvious. For the process reasoning must the last analysis rest 
first principles, which cannot demonstrated any more than the axioms 
geometry. They must assumed without proof because they are 
furnished the mind itself, and approve themselves because they are 
conformable its structure. JACOB COOPER. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY OBJECT LESSON RESPECTING 
UNEQUAL TAXATION, 


[In the vigorous and wisely planned efforts the Taxpayer’s Defense 
League Chicago, innumerable illustrations the defects our present 
tax laws, and the opportunity and temptation which they afford, both 
for unjust evasion the part the unscrupulous and for unjustZimposi- 
tion upon the more docile and conscientious members community, 
are brought light. general summary these given 

our present issue. But will profitable put 
permanent record the more minute analysis single case given Mr, 
Swift Holbrook, the President the League, open one 
the most flagrant offenders. Holbrook’s service upon the Grand 
Jury which indicted Debs for his insurrection behalf the Pullman 
employees three years ago gave Mr. Holbrook special opportunities 
appreciate the sociological bearings the present tax investigations and 


TEXT THE LETTER. 
Open Letter George Pullman, President Pullman’s Palace 
Car Company—Dear Sir: assets your company July 31, 1896, 


given you your stockholders their last annual meeting, were 
follows:— 
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1,732 cars and equipments, including franchises.......... 
*Amount invested other car associations controlled and 


Real estate and plant, 476 acres land, car homes 
for workmen, and other improvements Pullman, 


Real estate and Pullman building, 
Real estate and plant, Detroit 401,184.95 
Real estate and plant, St. Louis shops. 217,617.32 
Real estate and plant, Wilmington 167,889.08 
Lumber and other construction material and operating 
plies, including cars process construction, 
Furniture and fixtures the several offices the company. 114,370.98 
Balance accounts receivable and payable, including car- 


*Total number cars owned and controlled, 2,490. 

$63,000,000 conservative estimate the value assets 
apparent from the market price your stock (175), which, multiplied 
your capital stock ($36,000,000), gives $63,000,000 the real value, 
only more than your own estimate. 

wide discrepancy between your own estimate the value 
your assets and the assessor’s estimates upon which you pay taxes this 
city, county, and state, most significant, and worthy careful con- 
sideration the overburdened taxpayers Chicago, 

leration burd taxpayers Chicag 

interesting question is, Upon what portion $63,000,000 
you pay taxes Illinois, and what are you actually paying 


STATEMENT ASSESSMENT. 

state auditor reports that you were assessed follows:— 

value tangible property assessed local assessors— 
1893, $1,023,154; 1894, $1,149,771; 1895, $989,351; 1896, 

assessment capital stock, being excess equalized value 
capital stock and debts over tangible property assessed local as- 
$672,346; 1894, $593,824; 1895, $697,439; 1896, 

amount assessed, being net assessment capital stock the 
board and equalized value tangible property assessed local assessors 
—1893: $1,695,500; 1894, $1,743,595; 1895, $1,686,790; 1896, 

The assessments your real estate for 1897, made the local as- 
sessors, are the same for 1896, while the state board has not yet added 
its percentage. 
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assets $63,000,000, then, are valued this state for purposes 
taxation about per cent their real value about 4.3 per cent 
your capital stock. less than one-half the percentage that 
other property taxed on. 

certain portion those assets, however, are not the state and 
should not taxed here. The following clearly taxable elsewhere:— 


Detroit real estate and $401,184.95 
St. Louis real estate and shops.... 217,617.32 
Wilmington real estate and shops..... 167,889.08 
Other real estate 17,812.33 
and other construction material above places.. 
*Furniture and fixtures... 11,437.09 


*Estimated proportion value real estate. 

this must added the rolling stock that actually taxed 
other states. well known, however, that your contention other 
states that you pay taxes and therefore should not taxed 
elsewhere. 

admitting that your rolling stock properly taxed other 
states proportion the mileage run your cars those states, the 
mileage Illinois about follows:— 

your testimony before the strike commission and your last an- 
nual report, the total mileage railways covered contracts for the 
operation your cars about 125,000 

Vanderbilt and Wabash systems are excluded, which you testi- 
fied were the bulk what you did not operate. have 
600 miles railroad, which about 1,600 under the Wagner system 
and 260 miles not Pullman, thus leaving about 8,700 miles operated 
you, about per cent the total mileage. your rolling stock 
valued you $23,779,145.50, invested 1,732 cars, the per cent 
same, taxable Illinois, would give value $1,664,340.21. 
Your taxable assets Illinois, therefore, should (your 


$62,919,838.77 
Less cars taxed other 
Real estate, etc., ditto 


SHOULD INCREASE TAXES $200,000. 


other property Illinois assessed (supposably one-tenth) this 
would leave your property assessable $3,960,063, instead $1,561,955, 
was The difference last year this city, county, 
and state would have amounted more than other words, 
generous less than fair rate taxation for your company, after de- 
ducting per cent your rolling stock for taxation elsewhere, and 
after deducting real estate and fair proportion personal property 
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elsewhere, would be, the very least, per cent onthe capital stock 
your company, $360,000. This would not taxing your surplus 
$28,000,000, but would much for property subject 
elsewhere. The method assessing your property will here bear inves- 
tigation. real estate Pullman valued acre property and the 
assessments, reported from the county clerk’s office, are follows:— 


the Pullman building (Michigan $125,000 
the personal property (south 30,000 
the personal property (Hyde 
120.09 acres Hyde Park 121,700 
12.35 acres Hyde Park (C)..... 8,000 
acres Hyde Park (E)........... 6,000 
3.78 acres Hyde Park 3,500 
acres Hyde Park 700 


Pullman Land Association assessed 64,46 acres Hyde 
Park, $9,670; 23.66 acres Hyde Park, $5,200, average $1,700 
per acre. 

your company owns 476 acres the town Pullman leaves 
acres not reported from the county clerk’s office. But sufficient 
here given establish the rate taxation which your company, com- 
pared with other taxpayers, assessed at. 293.53 acres which as- 
sessed $741 acre the heart Pullman, and covered with fine 
buildings, residences, factories, library, bank building, hotel, etc. 

located between and streets and east the rail- 
road tracks. 

located between 111th and 115th streets and east the railroad 
tracks. 

bounded north roth street, south street, east 
Pullman railroad right way and west ninth Bessemer avenue. 

divided between 103d and 107th streets and bounded west 
Cottage Grove avenue and east railroad tracks. 

all the land between 107th street and 111th street and Cottage 
Grove avenue the west, except track owned Pullman iron and 
steel works. 

with this assessed valuation $741 acre your own esti- 
mate its value your annual statement. You there estimate 476 acres 
$8,103,079.60, about $17,000 acre. One hundred and eighty-two 
and forty-seven one-hundredths acres (not reported) probably not 


a 
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valuable the 293.53 acres the heart the town; hence your valua- 
tion would nearer $20,000 acre. 

even this not much more than one-half the real value the 
293.53 acres. estimate land $50 front foot and the improve- 
ments cents cubic foot, these improved acres are worth nearer 
ooo acre (or one-tenth for assessment) fair cash value, instead 
$741 acre, the assessor has it. 

poor taxpayer assessed all the way from one-tenth one- 
fourth the real value his property, and the average nearer one- 
seventh than one-tenth. estimated yours one-tenth. 


THE STRIKE 1894. 


years ago, when you reduced the wages your workmen, 
the ground that you were taking contracts for new cars less than cost 
order keep your men employed, and then refused arbitrate the 
question fact, precipitated the great strike 1894. The result 
matter history. The strike and the consequent riots, with loss 
life and property; the presence state and federal troops; the impanel- 
ing special grand jury; the appointing strike commission 
President Cleveland; the tying the railroads; the indictment 
Mr. Debs for interfering with United States commerce; all these events 
recall the unsympathetic attitude which you assumed toward your work- 
ing people their distress that time, many whom had been your 
employ for years. You reduced their wages, but refused reduce their 
rents; you permitted many work just long enough earn for you their 
undiminished rent, and then left them provide their food and clothing 
best they could until another month should come around and possibly 
bring them relief. 

facts came before the grand jury, which the writer was 
member, and there was not dry eye that juryroom when they were 
recited. the midst this trouble you left for your summer residence, 
and let the state and federal troops and grand jury fight your battles. 
Property rights are not more sacred than the natural rights man, but 
because law and order seemed endangered the rights property 
were triumphant. good citizen never sympathizes with lawlessness 
any form, and that time many people, their attitude toward Debs, 
took upon themselves the ill-will those who nobly sympathized with 
your workmen their struggle for their rights. Hence the two issues 
were confused. Your $63,000,000 property was protected the courts 
and military the expense the state nation. You knew very 
well that the responsibility for the destruction your property from riots 
and lawlessness rested the city. Both the state and the federal courts 
have recently held that the city Chicago liable for damages arising 
from the riots 1894, for which you were responsible your refusal 
arbitrate with your employees simple question alleged fact. Most 

VOL. LIV. No. 
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business men would have insisted upon examination into the facts, 
had their word been doubted, but for some reason you were unwilling 
even arbitrate the matter. The damages resulting from that strike the 
Manhattan and attached cases alone aggregate $1,500,000 which this city 
undoubtedly must pay, while the aggregate other for damages 
growing out the strike and now filed with the city $14,500,000 
Property that taxed for protection, destroyed for the want it, 
chargeable the municipality thus criminally negligent. 

similar those exist New Hampshire, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, and have been upheld the courts. The city 
Pittsburg paid heavy damages for losses incurred the riots 1877, 
because the legislature imposes upon municipalities the burden pro- 
tecting citizens from loss riots within the limits the municipality. 

fact seems clear, then, that the strike and riots 1894 
were directly occasioned, not caused your unwillingness arbitrate 
your differences with your own people. 

Whether not you did take contracts figures below cost, the strike 
commission appointed President Cleveland signally failed discover, 
because was composed theorists. did not listen with sufficient 
precision, not say suspicion, your testimony what included 
‘cost,’ but did permit you estimate the ‘fixed charges’ running 
your plant part cost new cars, when the truth was that fixed charges 
belonged repairs old cars, without which you could not keep them 
running and thus earn your dividend per This was in- 
volved the very point you were unwilling arbitrate, and has never 
yet been cleared up. Your employees have whatever upon it. 
precise language, your company will probably cost the city and state 
more money than you have ever paid taxes, will pay the next 
ten 

what your return for all this protection your $40,000,000 
assets 

one has generously loaned the assessor glass, 
through which strain his virtuous eyes when was estimating the 
value your property. ‘The poorest kind substitute for private jus- 
tice cheap reputation for public philanthropy, but this seems 
the modern philosophy. needs only stated believed 
every sane citizen, that intelligent and upright assessor could value 
the real estate Pullman, with its fine buildings and residences, acre 
property less than your own estimate. 

rights property are now warring the rights man. Mo- 
nopolies and trusts the necessaries life threaten the destruction 
the state. Capital and labor may each organize for all lawful purposes, 
but when capital corners the market coal, iron, sugar, oil, coffee, salt, 
oatmeal, and thus able raise the price artificially the consumer, 
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crime under the statutes most our states. But men wealth 
are now doing this very thing. They keep the letter the law; they 
violate its spirit. They take from the poor man tithe his daily food 
and return make gifts the public satisfy the conscience 
throw dust the eyes the people. Society between two malefac- 
tors—the criminals above and the criminals below; the trust magnate 
the palace and the anarchist the slums; the plutocrat and the mobo- 
crat; the vulgar beggar who must ask the back door for the necessaries 
life and the respectable beggar who willing beg our front doors 
for the luxuries life. new study crimes, criminals, and crimi- 
nology must now written. Convict No. 326 wealthy broker 
New York who was plain contempt the highest court the land 
and was punished twenty-eight days for his action withholding the 
names the Upited States senators who had patronized him, while his 
principals went unpunished. Debs would have followers men 
wealth were righteous. The modern criminal class sociological study. 
includes many leading citizen, the philanthropist, the uncrowned 
king who sways his scepter over the markets and compels pay for 
the necessaries life few extra pennies each meal the price 
his power. 

common people are straining their eyes toward socialism 
possible solution unjust social conditions, and many the 
class, the mainstay our nation, are doubt the outcome. 

not necessary adopt the philosophy either socialism 
anarchy the power punish criminals and the power tax property 
its ‘fair cash value’ government like our own not taken from 
the people corrupt politicians. ‘The prejudice and ill-will that now 
strong against our best and most successful business men greatly 
deplored and unjust the majority cases. 

can all allayed era simple justice and good-will toward 
that other class splendid citizens—our worthy poor who are struggling 
stay earth. rests upon our honorable business men, and their 
name legion, start such revival righteousness that will 
stop the unholy scramble for the almighty dollar crushing out trusts 
and monopolies that have the people the throat, and insist that all 
property shall equitably and justly taxed. 

revolutions begin with unjust taxation, and judging from the 
evidence possession, high time that the present corrupt sys- 
tem raising revenue that such travesty upon justice should re- 
placed the abolition the township and the introduction 
system that will work injustice 

generous public may depended upon for tips poor colored 
porters make for such unjust wages the sleeping-car companies 
pay, but the public will longer tip the county treasurer make 
for the missing taxes that are justly due the county from men who are 
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abundantly able pay, and, but for our rotten system raising revenue, 
would have pay their just share public expenses. cruel, 
dishonest, criminal, let the humble taxpayers, who seldom ask for 
protection, bear the heavy burdens that they are now carrying, while some 
rich corporations, many our largest business houses, some the 
wealthiest property-owners shirk their duty and escape methods that 
demand the attention the grand jury. Respectfully, 
HOLBROOK, 
Taxpayers’ Defense League."’ 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROPERTY.! 


interpretation Christianity its attitude toward acquisition and 
ownership what Mr. Waffle essays. His plea for reasonable inter- 
pretation, and yet strict obedience Christ. cannot make Christ 
out impracticable enthusiast, Rev. Brooke Herford does, nor does 
follow the Tolstoi school literal interpreters. Mr. Waffle presents 
rational and earnest plea for practical worship through strict obedience 
modern conception self-sacrifice matters property. 


CHRISTISON’S CRIME AND CRIMINALS.? 


CHRISTISON has not these few pages attempted systematic 
treatise the subject Criminology. This book rather reprint 
some valuable articles contributed him the Chicago under 
the caption Jail Types,’’ and presents study some noted Chicago 
criminals. Three classes delinquents are noted: the insane (defective 
reason); the moral paretic (defective self-control); and the criminal 
proper (defective conscience). The physiological aspects these classes 
are noted. But the latest and best book criminology yet writ- 
ten, for will contain faces some noted criminals whose physiognomy 
indication their character. The leaders and formers trusts and 
monopolies are the latest addition the rogues’ gallery. 


1Christianity and Property. Albert Pp. 106. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publishing Society. 


and Criminals. Sanderson Christison, M.D. Pp. 
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TAUSSIG’S WAGES AND 


SINCE Mill gave the indorsement the wages fund theory 
and Walker published book the wages question 1876, followed 
the clever assault Henry George 1879, has been popularly sup- 
posed that the last had been heard this famous doctrine. Now Pro- 
fessor Taussig, very able and scientific work, attempts show that 
there element truth remaining the old doctrine. 

entirely abandons, however, the old claim the first half the 
century, that there any such fixity this fund prevent the wage- 
earner from getting larger reward with increase efficiency either 
his part that machinery with his increase bargaining power, 
through organization otherwise. 

fact, Professor Taussig says this 

wages fund doctrine, what there truth it, has 
rather with production than with distribution. serves describe the 
process which the real income the community emerges from pro- 
longed process production; and serves describe what manner 
the hired laborers advanced industrial communities get their share 
this accruing real income. thus describes important parts the ma- 
chinery production and distribution. But can tell little the 
forces which move that machinery,—as the fundamental causes which 
make the real income the community large small, which deter- 
mine the share that real income which, the long run, shall 
wages interest rent. Its truth has been misconceived, its impor- 
tance 

The doctrine, conceived Professor Taussig, means simply this: 
The product all the labor and capital society to-day consists: (1) 
the completion machinery and tools, some step advance toward 
its completion, the transformation raw material articles 
directly used, such food and clothing; and (2) the final stage, fin- 
ishing touch this transformation which all the things use for di- 
rect enjoyment appear that finished form. takes time, un- 
der modern machinery, for all the steps the first process end 
the second. Industry has been arranged with reference the special 
amount finished work that the wage-worker will desire consume, 
the amount the well-to-do will similarly consume, and the amount that 
will invested new capital. The wage-earner cannot suddenly attain 
any large increase such consumable goods might like buy 
able secure rapid rise money wages, but there nothing this 
theory prevent very great expansion wages, real well nomi- 
nal, not too suddenly done, the wage-earner invests part 
the increase through saving; while, the efforts single trades 

and Capital: Examination the Wages Fund Doctrine, 


Taussig, Professor Political Economy, Harvard. Pp. 329. 
New York: Appleton Co. 1896. $1.50. 
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occupations increase their remunerations, Professor Taussig remarks, 
that the science political economy can give too little sure guidance, 
says: safe say that concrete life happens very rarely, 
probably never, that specific rise wages, secured strike trades- 
unions pressure single agreement, can shown bring any off-set- 
ting loss the wages those not directly 

Aithough the comparatively new sense intended the author there 
sort wages fund, the conception little value solving cur- 
rent problems distribution, that more interest attaches this work 
because its extremely valuable criticism the attacks and defenses 
the wages fund theory, from the time Adam Smith that 
Bawerk, than any other part the work. 

is, however, interesting note how the virtual head the depart- 
ment economics Harvard can write with such fairness and modera- 
tion respecting the wage-worker. Professor Taussig, who began with ad- 
mirable studies the tariff and the silver question, has been yearly 
growing strength and liberality view, least the expression 
with reference various great questions the day, and one in- 
terested the wages problem can afford ignore the work under review, 
although regretted that the author did not devote chapter 
that form the productivity theory wages held Professor John 
Clark, and other eminent economists the present day. 

EDWARD 


DYNAMIC 


WARD, the Smithsonian Institution Washington, 
was the earliest important sociologist America, and still ranks, among 
most good judges, one our most original thinkers, his reputa- 
tion being largely established the issue the first edition the above 
work, 1883. now published with the correction typographical 
errors, and with the addition preface which gives interesting ac- 
count possible reasons for the cremation Russian edition, the 
Russian Censor, Government has never vouchsafed ex- 
while University Warsaw professor thinks due the 
attitude the book toward religion, but the same Warsaw professor, 
previous review the book, had made mention the 
tendencies which refers his later letters Mr. Ward, and the 
author himself believes that the title Dynamic was sup- 
posed have something with dynamite and socialism, that the 
insistence the work upon universal education was thought under- 
mine the government the Czar. 

The author’s truly great contributions sociology have never received 


Dynamic Sociology, Applied Social Science. Two Vols. Pp. 706, 
690. Second Edition, New York: Appleton Co. 1897. $5.00. 
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the popular indorsement they deserved: first, because the essential im- 
perfections pioneer new science, for sociology was hardly recog- 
nized, its name even known most Americans, when Mr. Ward 
wrote; and, secondly, because his rejection all religious conceptions, 
Social scientists to-day, even when they reject the religious ideas the 
age, are more reverential toward them than was common fifteen years 
ago. But the cosmogony this work may entirely omitted those 
who prefer so, without trenching upon the really great contribution 
our author. These contributions, brought out the introductory 
and concluding chapters, over eighty pages each, and his recent 
Factors Civilization,” and his articles during the last two 
years the American Journal Sociology, may here briefly referred 
to. 

Five great truths have been discovered, ably treated him 
couple his name closely with them. First and foremost may men- 
tioned his addition the law natural selection, the survival 
the (strongest) fighters, namely, the law artificial selection, 
the survival through the deliberate action society, those types 
development considered the best for society. The latter can largely con- 
trol its own evolution, and determine thus what shall fifty years 
hence. While human purposeful selection, which are only just be- 
ginning realize and practice, called artificial, held Ward 
just natural the true sense the mother instinct self-for- 
getfulness her life for others, beautifully described Drummond. 
This possibility conscious shaping society its destiny the 
most fruitful and encouraging supplement have the harshness 
the law evolution stated Spencer and others. second impor- 
tant contribution our author his emphasis upon the possibilities 
improved public education effect this conscious deyelopment. 
Ward holds that, through the control the public school system and 
other educational institutions, society can ultimately control, large 
measure, its further evolution. thus lays the foundation for most 
extensive improvement and development this system. The progress 
society conceived having hitherto occurred through the blind 
operation such natural forces the survival the fittest. new 
force—the action human intelligence—is now beginning act, and 
may time the controlling factor, that human progress will occur 
with less waste and suffering, and with greater rapidity than hitherto, 
This conception now found most sociological works, but had re- 
ceived little emphasis before 1883, and indeed gets less now than its vital 
importance merits. 

Mr. Ward has been practically alone among sociologists the recog- 
nition the fundamental importance great extension and improve- 
ment public education necessary prerequisite for any lasting 
industrial political reforms. 


™ 
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this connection the importance absolute freedom opinion and 
expression our institutions learning, which has been startlingly 
brought the attention the country the recent action the Brown 
trustees, finely illustrated the words Mr. Ward: The forcible 
suppression the utterance publication, any form, unwelcome 
opinions, equivalent withholding from all undetermined minds the 
evidence upon which these views rest; and, since opinions are rigidly the 
products the data previously furnished the mind, such opinions can- 
not exist because data for them have ever been received.’’ The self- 
evident truth this remark shows the alarming possibility, the form 
effective shaping public opinion the wrong direction, which 
may accomplished through the control our colleges and universi- 
ties Philistine boards trustees. 

Mr. Ward has performed third task, insisting that the diffusion 
knowledge among the people important its discovery. Inequali- 
ties knowledge are far greater than they should be, and render more 
difficult the problem inequality wealth. The head the depart- 
ment biology great university told strong advanced student not 
publish remarkably good popularization the most recent biolog- 
ical researches, for might not considered scientific thing do, and 
would destroy all chance professorship that institution. Such 
aristocracy learning received well-merited attack from Ward. 

Space forbids more than mere reference two more important con- 
tributions the author. has recently shown how, both animal 
and plant life, competition does not tend permanency, held the 
orthodox English economists the last generation. Rather, competi- 
tion tends end monopoly, and, let alone, monopoly such 
species weeds and thistles. 

Again, Ward has shown that even where competition, the struggle 
for survival, continues, the development more backward and stunted 
than where human foresight develops, under monopoly, such species 
are good for man, such fruits and flowers and beasts burden. 

Rejecting Giddings’ claim, that society arises from consciousness 
kind, and Aristotle’s dictum, that man naturally social political be- 
ing, Ward holds that man was originally unsocial animal, and was 
led his interests unite with his fellows. Out the benefits ob- 
served from such conduct, social habits gradually arose and became in- 
stincts. 

recent gathering his friends Mr. Ward was induced describe 
his early life. proceeded sketch his youth outdoor farm work 
and Iowa until his eighteenth year, which contributed greatly 
his physical vitality, and enabled him his later years all his 
sociological work devoting seven hours daily, after his seven 
hours work for livelihood. also referred his three years the 
army, where was severely wounded, and his clerkship one the 
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Government departments for many years Washington, until re- 
ceived his present position geologist the Smithsonian Institution. 
studied Pennsylvania preparatory school before the war, and 
Washington college after it, until received his degree. spent 
five years writing Dynamic Sociology,’’ then read five years and spent 
five years more, until 1883, rewriting it. the meantime, order 
command respectful hearing other lines, acquired good rep- 
utation botanist. that, and biology and geology, spent 
all his leisure time from 1883 until 1892, when the sudden awakening 
sociological interest this country turned him again his first love, 
which plans shall the subject his remaining years work. 

While other writers may produce better text-books sociology and 
attract wider reading, Mr. Ward will ever receive the respect that 
should paid great pioneer, and one whose recent work gives prom- 
ise continued contributions the new science. 

EDWARD BEMIS. 
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ARTICLE 
NOTICES RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE VERACITY THE HEXATEUCH. Defense the Historic Charac- 
ter the First Six Books the Bible. COLCORD BART- 
LETT, D.D., LL. D., ex-President Dartmouth College. Pp. xiv, 404. 
Chicago, New York, Toronto: Fleming Revell Co. 1897. $1.50. 


far more difficult task for scholar write book for the gen- 
eral public subject contested among the learned, than write 
for scholars. accurate, with all the knowledge the scholar, 
unravel the tangle technical terms, show the fundamental facts 
language that common all and way easily apprehended all; 
that the last and highest plane which scholar can 
gence, diligence, and time will enable any man write the language 
text-books; but throw open the doors the best learning its re- 
sults, one must know all sides his subject thoroughly that can 
accurately express himself simple terms. 

All that the world general can know, cares know, any special- 
ist’s work, its final results stated plain language. These has the 
inalienable right judge and will judge. Nothing can prevent the 
final translation the work specialists into the language every 
day when people will accept reject it. 

The Bible, treating the highest themes that can engage the mind 
man, was written the language the people understood them, 
that they might accept reject it, and responsible for their judg- 
ment. But there have been learned men all the ages who have sought 
claim the exclusive privilege scholarship pronounce the final 
judgment the Bible, which the people were bound accept coming 
from their high authority. What people want know is, whether the 
Bible true false? That large question can settled, has been set- 
tled myriads intelligent men all the ages, and now, against the 
testimony professed experts who have pronounced the Bible false. That 
the fundamental, final, simple question to-day about the Bible. few 
professed scholars and their followers decide against the Bible. still 
smaller number weaker ones decide both ways once—it both true 
and false. But the vast majority Christians decide that the Bible 
true all that states. 

Dr. Bartlett the work cited has written with remarkable clearness 
and point, excellent temper and courtesy, statement the present 
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controversy over the Bible aroused the higher critics Germany, and 
continued their followers England and America. Those who have 
for many years sailed these seas multitudinous waves dispute will 
appreciate the large analysis that leads straightforward state- 
ments. begins his investigations with the evidence the presence 
the Hexateuch Israel and then passes consider the narrative 
the book Joshua; the exodus the conquest; the residence 
Egypt; the patriarchal history; the table the nations; the De- 
luge; antediluvian life; antediluvian occupations; the primitive 
condition; the temptation and the fall; the creation; the Sabbath; 
and then treats the historic basis the Hexateuch; the literary 
problem; the analysis; the unfounded assumptions; the unsustained de- 
nials; the codes. All the main points the controversy between the 
professed higher critics and believers the truth the Bible are brought 
out with singular patience and perspicuity and compared with the state- 
ments the text and the collateral evidences the authenticity and 
credibility the Hexateuch. The discussion always the lines 
exemplary fairness. are evasions difficult un- 
willingness confess ignorance where all investigation has failed find 
But the same time the arguments for the truth the Bible 
are put forward with the ease, the confidence, and the firm grip one 
long trained this discussion, and acquainted with the strongest writers 
the opposition Britain, and America. 

The various themes are treated separate chapters great length, 
which make reading pleasure and not burden, and index facilitates 
the finding again any point which one interested. 

Two extracts will give taste the quality the work. the Pref- 
ace, Dr. Bartlett 

are now the midst and the height great movement 
against the trustworthiness the ancient Scriptures. But already there 
are signs weakening some portions the hostile camp, and others 
the very excess and extravagance sign growing weakness. Many 
have read of, and some have seen, collapses popular and 
even universally accepted movements and theories, both literature and 
science. All students history know how manifold and unceasing have 
been the efforts arrest the power and progress God’s Word; and 
easy see that they will not end long men assume postulate 

The discussion well summarized the last page follows:— 

things may said conclusion:— 

book the world’s annals was ever embedded the liter- 
ature, institutions, history, character and life nation the Hexa- 
teuch. 

assaults upon its truthfulness contain vast amount arbi- 
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trary assumptions and denials, capricious dislocations, reconstructions 
and alterations its text, scholastic criticisms popular speech, and 
closet speculations ignoring the course human life and action. 

literary peculiarities are more, its obscurities and difficulties 
greater, than were expected narratives originating the time 
and under the circumstances historically ascribed them, are mostly 
susceptible consistent explanation, and wholly fail invalidate the 
historic view their origin and character. 

view the manifold, cumulative, and convergent evidence, 
and with due allowance for variations inevitable during the transmission 
from remote antiquity, the fundamental historic veracity the 
Hexateuch remains unshaken, and may frankly and implicitly ac- 
cepted the modern Christian Christ and his apostles and the 
saints all past 

The end and aim Christian scholarship serve Christ, bring- 
ing out all parts the truth that those who have not the opportunity 
these investigations may benefited. scholarship that results op- 
posing the plain and reiterated teachings Christ certainly not Chris- 
tian. may excessively learned, brilliant suggestion, alluring 
style, but when it, direct statement necessary inference, contradicts 
Christ, not Christian. all common sense, one can true 
Christian who sees the plain teaching Christ and refuses follow it. 
The criticism the Old Testament, which Dr. Bartlett answers, has 
all the phases philological, literary, historical, higher criti- 
cism; has denied all the proofs which Christ gave that the Old Testa- 
ment was the word God and foretold him, his work and suffering; and 
has denied Christ’s competence teach concerning the Old Testa- 
ment. There not single quotation the Old Testament made Christ 
which higher does not pronounce utter historical 
mistake, charitably judged adaptation better use. other 
words higher criticism has last come, where all criticism the Bible 
must come, judged the teachings Christ. From Kuenen and 
Wellhausen down Marti and Meinhold, Christ judged erro- 
neous teacher the Old Testament. Only Britain and America 
find the strange self-contradiction followers the higher criticism 
professing hold the deity Christ. The two beliefs are absolutely ex- 
each other, every real higher critic will confess. 

well that the issue brought this point, for here every one, 
who has been taught his sin, and his salvation Christ, can grasp the 
plain teaching both sides and make his decision grounds that are 
clear him. Throughout the nineteen centuries, the best answers 
attacks the Bible have always been made the mass real Chris- 
tians cleaving closer Christ, manifesting more earnestly the life de- 
rived from Christ, and commending the Bible life and word 
men who knew their sin and longed for salvation. 
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the work before Christian scholar crowns long and active life 
for Christ this learned, clear, and comprehensive work, showing the 
reasonableness belief truth the Old Testament. Christians 
may differ the manner and mode the facts recorded the Bible, 
while believing the facts. Dr. Bartlett offers his explanations some 
these disputed modes, not the only explanation, but satisfying him- 
self, and leaving others wide field claims for himself. 
believe that Christ healed the sick and raised the dead, but explana- 
tion the mode will satisfactory many minds. did heal and 
raise the dead, because God, who alone can these things. Ex- 
plaining miracles not forbidden; was not forbidden the 
strong men,’’ sons the prophets, who insisted finding the 
body Elijah the earth. 

earnestly hoped that many follower Christ who has been dis- 
turbed the loud tumultuous claims the attacking parties, may 
this work find sufficient answer the large and 
true grounds which the Bible believed. 


HOWARD 


NEUE BIBELSTUDIEN: Sprachgeschichtliche Beitrage, zumeist aus den 
Papyri und Inschriften, zur Erklarung des Neuen Testaments. Von 
Lic. theol. ADOLF DEISSMANN, Pfarrer und Lehrer Kgl. Theo- 
logischen Seminar Herborn. Marburg, 1897. Pp. 109. 

the year 1895 Dr. Deissmann published, under the title Bibelstu- 
dien,’’ volume about three hundred pages, which emphasized 
the importance studying the language and thought the Hellenistic 
Jews and primitive Christians the light their times, and illustrated 
his theme abundant and valuable gleanings from the recently pub- 
lished papyri and inscriptions. that volume special attention was 
given the Greek the Septuagint. the present, the New Testa- 
ment language takes the first place. leading aim with the author 
show that the biblical Greek not isolated and peculiar language, 
but that—apart from the unique quality the scriptural thought—its 
linguistic characteristics are those common the speech the people 
the period. 

The material has collected necessarily somewhat miscellaneous, 
but classified three chapters treating respectively orthography, 
the forms words, and points lexicography and syntax. The discon- 
nected character their contents makes summary description them 
impossible, but the biblical student will find much interest and instruct 
him runs his eye over the pages. The author has hit plausible 
clue the explanation the Rev. xiii. the stamp, giv- 
ing the date and name the ruling emperor, with which was the 
usage authenticate documents the imperial period. The terms 
and occur titles sacred officials pre-Christian 
heathen usage; and even the Ptolemaic period the designa- 


— 
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tion particular class The title too, which the 
Received Greek text attaches the name the author the Apoca- 
lypse, found official eponym Ephesus, Pergamon, Smyrna, 
and other cities Asia Minor. The American reader will notice with in- 
terest the abundant corroboration furnished for the form and the 
rendering Olivet (instead olives, preferred the English Revisers), 
Luke xix. 29; xxi. (compare 12). attractive analogue for 
the use designate the first day the week, Dr. Deissinann 
discovers the now widely attested use the name the 
first day the month. 

But will not cull further specimens the contents this valuable 
pamphlet. Every student will gratified learn that the author hopes 
eventually incorporate the results his researches new Lexicon 

CAMBRIDGE, 


THE ETHICS JOHN STUART Edited, with Introductory Essays, 
CHARLES M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer and Assistant Moral 
Philosophy the University Edinburgh. Pp. 
burgh and London: William Blackwood Sons. 

volume contains republication Mr. Mill’s views Morals 
presented his Logic the Moral and his treatise Util- 
itarianism, illuminated abundantly footnotes giving selections from 
many other Mill’s Essays, Dissertations, and his in- 
teresting essays, the editor speaks favorably Mill’s views Morals, 
but not with entire approval the psychology his system. over- 
whelming difficulty his view human nature—the self. His concep- 
tion the mind soul the series thoughts and sensations and feel- 
ings which succeed each other our consciousness. candidly ad- 
mits that are obliged complete the conception mind series 
feelings which aware itself past and future. His philosophy 
gives place for freedom will, for the existence being whom 
this series consciousnesses belongs. does not venture deny the 
existence being—the self, manifested the succession facts 
consciousness, but does not intend admit and constructs his 
theory ethics there were nothing beyond back the series. 
uses the word character belonging man, without distinct defini- 
tion, but express the nature and order succession the facts the 
consciousness any person, and this order conceives determined 
laws heredity and association and other conditions external and 
internal which the man exposed. The mind subject scientific 
inquiry and because the order consciousness under law, 
like the events the material world. would more correct 
say that matter not bound necessity than that mind 
seems ready admit the freedom the will provided this succession 


Teaching, xiii. 
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events experience not thereby interfered with. ordinary apprehen- 
sion his idea freedom human action the same asof necessity. The 
idea freedom which allows man change his character would, 
thinks, render science mind unmeaning and impossible. His the- 
ory ethics therefore adjusted the demands this succession 
experiences human consciousness—of personal being who thinks 
and feels and wills, who affirms, ought ought not, who finds him- 
self law obligation which ought conform his conduct, anu 
who approves and blames himself according his conformity noncon- 
formity this law which recognizes the authority. Foran ethics 
conceived and presented with reference being who responsible 
for his character can have little interest. Mr. Mill seems find, 
his own account, reason for using the words obligation, good-will, de- 
sert, praiseworthiness, and blameworthiness. they creep into his es- 
says all deference the writings others. has such 
ideas, and needs such words. only thing Moral Science for 
which finds room suggest what order thoughts and feelings 
desirable the human consciousness. Mill’s nearest approach rec- 
ognition the force which words like obligation, duty, right and wrong 
have the average human soul will found his pages Conscience 
(pp. 131-133). The ultimate sanction all morality—all that gives 
‘authority force—is the subjective feeling our own minds. This 
the final reason for one form action rather than another. What our 
feeling the case, and how shall feel after done? How much 
more satisfactory, even according the utilitarianism Mill, em- 
brace our thought the well-being the world objective reality— 
good beyond all human comprehension, view which are reg- 
ulate our conduct. greater less intensity our feeling view 
comparatively little consequence. are rational beings, made 
govern our conduct what see, and not how feel. Our feel- 
ing too uncertain our guide. When what see ought 
done, our feelings will take care themselves. But Mr. Mill does 
stand alone among philosophers finding all the force and authority 
obligation feeling. Nor need cross the ocean encounter 
such blunder. Mr. Mill adds remark which sounds like apology 
for his view, follows: There is, aware, disposition believe 
that person who sees moral obligation transcendental fact, ob- 
jective reality belonging the province ‘things themselves,’ 
likely more obedient than one who believes entirely 
subjective, having its seat human consciousness only. But, whatever 
person’s opinion may this point Ontology, the force real- 
urged his own subjective feeling, and exactly measured 
Here Mill sustains himself weakness blunder 
our popular philosophy—that all motive reduces finally feeling. 
think, feel, will,’’ the practical maxim. truer maxim would be, 
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perceive, man his sober senses stops see how 
feels. There something before done; it. 

The prominent feature Mill’s ethical system, which many 
constitutes its great vice, its Utilitarianism. This disreputable word 
leads many drop the treatise once. Mill recognizes this 
Now such theory life excites many minds, and among them 
some the most estimable feeling and purpose, inveterate dislike. 
suppose that life has (as they express it) higher end than pleasure—no 
better and nobler object desire and pursuit—they designate utterly 
mean and groveling; doctrine worthy only swine, whom the 
followers Epicurus were, very early day, contemptuously likened; 
and modern holders the doctrine are occasionally made the subject 
equally polite comparison, its German, French, and English assail- 
apprehended that Mill has done little, when might 
have done much, redeem the doctrine well-being the foundation 
obligation from the undeserved obloquy that has been heaped upon it. 
Contempt for the doctrine ancient and classic, but utterly unjustifia- 
ble. utilitarianism, which Mill adopts most unfortunate one, 
and suggests superficiality thought and expression. The thought 
bottom that happiness well-being—the satisfaction sentient being 
—embraces all things that are ultimately desirable, all natural good. 
Every moral being comes face face with this good, and sees his obliga- 
tion order his life with reference this good—not his, but all. 
course everything that will conduce this good becomes useful, 
thus becomes interesting—has derived value, but itself nothing. 
pity that word like should have been adopted 
express the great objective fact universal well-being—of immeasura- 
ble value itself. With somewhat clearer apprehension, and more 
fortunate selection the name for his banner, Mill might have done bet- 
ter service for Moral Science. 

Professor Douglas, the editor the volume, his preface says: This 
edition Mill’s chief ethical writings designed for the use those 
who are beginning the study moral science and has been prepared 
the belief that there better introduction subject than ac- 
curate knowledge Mill’s the professor himself had 
introduced the work clear presentation human personality 
which Mill confessedly deficient, the introduction the study 
ethics would have been greatly improved. 

FAIRCHILD. 


WAS THERE SECOND ISAIAH? Rev. Pp. 
42. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. cents. 


most serviceable and sensible criticism the destructive critics and 
convincing defense the genuineness Isaiah. 
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LECTURES CHRISTIAN ETHICS. Rev. CORNELIUS WALKER, D., 
Dean Episcopal Theological Seminary Virginia. Pp. 158. New 
York: Thomas 1895. 
treatise Christian Ethics always embarrassment the 

part the author lay out his ground and draw distinct line between 
his own territory and that moral philosophers general. The princi- 
ples ethics pertain man moral being, being with facultiés 
which bring him under obligation; and these principles must 
tially the same all men all the varying degrees knowledge and 
ignorance—to Paul the full light which fell upon him from the third 
heaven and the heathen who, loving darkness rather than light, 
the glory the incorruptible God into the 
image corruptible man, and worshiped and served the creature more 
than the There can Christian ethics any ethics all 
without recognition the moral faculties man, which belong. 
him his creation the image God, and are found him every 
degree sinful degradation. such beings that the revelation 
God every form addressed, not because they not know duty, but 
because they do, and need induced and aided what they 
know. The duties which come upon one under the Christian revelation 
are essentially the same those which belong him moral being. 
The principles enforced Christian ethics are precisely those de- 
rived from man’s moral nature. The missionary carrying the gospel 
the heathen finds him lost sinner because sinning against his own 
soul. The gospel the power God unto salvation, because presents 
the mighty truths which bring him help and hope the conflict with 
temptation. 

Dr. Walker does not fall into the error making Christian ethics 
new independent science. recognizes the original moral faculties 
bringing with them the apprehension and fact duty, and the powers 
sin and righteousness. clearer apprehension the fundamental 
principles natural ethics the part the author would greatly sim- 
plify and clarify his presentation Christian Ethics. Like the majority 
writers makes right and wrong essential and ultimate qualities 
different actions, seen directly the faculty conscience without re- 
gard any other fact idea. our conscience that 
act right and therefore ought done, wrong and therefore should 
not done. ‘This original quality rightness, however, belongs only 
voluntary regard for well-being, and wrongness predicated only 
disregard well-being. Conscience does not perceive right wrong 
any other action. this point the universal conscience infallible. 
Moral beings, good bad, never differ here. When come the 
question, What action will promote well-being? then differ endless- 
ly, and may honestly, and here the place for inquiry and instruc- 
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OBERLIN THURSDAY LECTURES, ADDRESSES, AND Essays. 

MONROE. Pp. 374. Oberlin, O.: Edward Goodrich. 

publishing these Thursday Lectures,’’ Professor Monroe has made 
one the most important, instructive, and interesting original contribu- 
tions American history which have appeared for many The au- 
thor’s life covers the most stirring period the nineteenth century, and 
has been intimately connected with the great moral and political 
movements America which have made the century sublime. Professor 
Monroe’s rare oratorical powers developed early youth, and his strong 
humanitarian impulses, inherited from Quaker ancestry, made inev- 
itable that should throw himself into the thickest the anti- 
slavery struggle soon was old enough come upon the stage 
action. early the year 1840, began addressing temperance and 
anti-slavery meetings, and was continually engaged this work for the 
next five years. was thus brought into contact with all the original 
abolitionists throughout New his more extensive lectur- 
ing tours with those the Middle States and the West. thus able 
throw innumerable new sidelights upon the work these earnest and 
noble men. His personal reminiscences Garrison, Wendell Phiilips, 
Burleigh, Alvan Stewart, Theodore Weld, William Goodell, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Salmon Chase, and many others make themselves 
history very high value. general effect these reminiscences 
his early days both increase one’s respect and admiration for the 
early anti-slavery agitators, and excuse many their extravagances, 
especially view the reactionary attitude the organized 
ity the period. 

One cold night December, 1843, Mr. Frederick Douglass and young 
Monroe took passage together from New York one the Sound 
steamers, The clerk refused give Mr. Douglass ticket the gentle- 
men’s cabin the supper table, provide him with bed even 
the most retired part the boat. was protesting with the clerk, 
brutal-looking officer, using opprobrious epithets, was about lay vio- 
lent hands upon him. Mr. Douglass’s reply was, ‘‘I will where you 
order me; but don’t you touch me,’’ which, view his physical su- 
periority, effectually cowed the impertinent Upon this, young 
Monroe declined purchase ticket the gentlemen’s but cast 
his lot with his colored friend. After walking the deck for some time, 
they found warm vacant place, upon some cotton bales near some ma- 
chinery, into which they crept and slept the sleep the just. the 
morrow not irritation was seen Mr. Douglass’s face. 
This same spirit proscription large extent characterized even the 
churches the North that time. Still, Mr. Monroe, like his warm 
patron Wendell Phillips and Frederick Douglass, was not drawn off inte 
the bootless task trying destroy the churches, but, with broad char- 
ity for all, devoted his life the positive work directly promoting an- 
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ti-slavery and other humanitarian ideas. With this end view, 
found himself most congenial conditions upon coming Oberlin for 
his education 1844. 

From 1855 1862 Professor Monroe was member the Ohio Legis- 
lature, where, company with James Garfield and Dolson Cox, 
was influential shaping the anti-slavery policy of-the State, -being sec- 
onded the active Governor Chase. The chapters relat- 
ing this experience are unusual interest and importance, and will give 
the general reader clearer idea the progress events that critical 
period than any formal history can 

One the most interesting chapters the book details the incidents 
journey made Mr. Monroe from Oberlin Virginia Decem- 
ber, 1859, for the purpose securing the body one his colored 
neighbors who was executed for complicity the John Brown raid. 
this mission was unsuccessful, but the sidelights which his narrative 
throws upon the condition things are the greatest historical value. 

During the Civil War, Mr. Monroe was consul Rio Janeiro, and par- 
ticipated the settlement the serious complications which arose 
that port over the seizure the rebel cruiser Florida the United States 
war steamer Wachusett. This and many other complications kept the 
author long and close with Secretary Seward, for 
whom came entertain the highest respect and warmest friendship. 
Indeed the partisan criticism which has been expended upon 
both William Seward and Salmon Chase receives effectual answer 
the revelations which this volume, from most intimate associations 
the author with those men, makes. 

From 1870 1881 Mr. Monroe was meinber Congress. ‘The chap 
ters upon The Hayes-Tilden Electoral Commission and 
ing Speakers Congress from 1871 are special 

Amid this long and varied career public life, Professor Monroe’s in- 
terest the college with which was connected never waned. After 
retiring from public life has spent the subsequent period lecturing 
large classes upon international law, political economy, and modern 
tory. The present volume consists lectures, more popular char- 
acter, which were given before the whole body students. The readers 
the SACRA have already been made familiar with his 
high Christian purposes, his comprehensive thought, his pure rhetoric, 
and his charming literary style, the essay Joseph States- 
man,’’! which closes the present volume, and earlier essays The 
Divine Origin the Bible; or, How Layman Thought out his Evi- 
All students American history will find the book indis- 
pensable, and readers every sort will charmed and instructed it, 
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FROM JA. RENDEL HARRIS and HELEN Har- 
Pp. 254. New York and Chicago: Fleming Revell Co. 1897. 


not often that Christian philanthropy finds its service for dis- 
pensing its benefactions such peculiarly well-fitted agents were Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Harris. Belonging the Society Friends, their hu- 
manitarian interest the highest order, while the extensive experience 
Harris discovering, deciphering, and interpreting early 
Christian MSS., lent peculiar zest his observations region full 
the earliest deyelopment the Christian church. The 
them any adequate justice. Incidentally they reveal, scarcely any- 
thing else has ever done us, the horrors the late Armenian massa- 
cres. would comforting agree with Professor Harris believing 
experiences, parallel with those the primitive church 
the time persecution the Roman power, were destined work oui 
effectually the peaceable fruits righteousness. But should feel 
called upon lay more responsibility, than his principles allow him do, 
upon the strong arm the military power Christian nations. 

administering their trust, Professor and Mrs. Harris were constantly 
brought contact with the missionaries the American Board, and are 
unstinted their praise both them and their work, agreeing with 
Mr. Bryce that they constitute almost the only redeeming feature the 
present condition the Turkish Empire. Amid the horrors the past 
few months, the American missions have shone like beacon lights in- 
spire the hearts the whole Christian population; that Professor and 
Mrs. Harris found already prepared for them the fittest possible agency 
for the distribution their charities. The testimony such well-in- 
formed witnesses Professor and Mrs, Harris and Mr. Bryce sets very 
unfavorable light the random remarks upon our missions Turkey 
often made ordinary travelers and political scribblers absolute ig- 
norance the facts. Only the true statesman and the accomplished 
church historian can view the events their true light, and fully appre- 
ciate the significance the spiritual forces set work such agencies 
leaven anew the mass humanity that now covers that region. 


LECTURES THEISM. ANDREW SETH, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
Logic and Metaphysics the University Edinburgh. Pp. 64. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1897. $1.00 net. 

These two lectures present attractive form the very marrow and 
pith their distinguished author’s philosophy, and are among the many 
valuable results the sesquicentennial celebration Princeton Univer- 
sity. The author true theist, keeping clear both from the material- 
istic tendencies modern science and from the pantheistic implications 
the increasingly prevalent monistic philosophy. His clear statements 
concerning the nature and limits true agnosticism afford fair speci- 
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men the style this small volume: The agnosticism which rests 
the idea unknowable thing-in-itself—the agnosticism which many 
Kant’s and Spencer’s arguments would establish—is certainly base- 
less. But there are regions speculation where agnosticism the only 
healthy attitude. Such region hold that the Absolute 
such. But because the Absolute this sense cannot compassed 
the finite mind, means follows that such all-embracing exper- 
ience not reality; the contrary, the denial such possibility 
would seem more than presumptuous. And, again, the ineffable 
transcendence the Absolute must not construed mean that our 
experience vain show, which throws light the real nature 
things. Rightly agnostic though are regarding the nature the Ab- 
solute such, shadow doubt need fall the truth our experi- 
ence true revelation the Absolute for us’’ (pp. 60-61). 


THE CLAIMS THE OLD TESTAMENT. Lectures delivered 
tion with the Sesquicentennial Celebration Princeton University. 
STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., Professor Old Testament 
King’s College, London. Pp. 74. New York: Charles 
Sons, $1.00 net. 

This little volume most wholesome and effective defense the his- 
torical character the Old Testament condensed into small compass. 
Starting with the acknowledgment Kuenen that critic has 
other Bible than the public; does not profess have any additional 
documents inaccessible the laity, nor does profess find anything 
his Bible that the ordinary reader cannot see,’’ the author proceeds 
show the unreasonableness the main assumptions the higher critics 
respecting both the late date the literary documents the Pentateuch 
and the historical character the events which they relate. Not on- 
the historical character the Pentateuch supported vast 
amount positive evidence, but the internal evidence both its early 
composition and its historical trustworthiness most convincing. 

For example, the promise that all nations should blessed Abra- 
ham could not have suggested itself writers late date who were fab- 
ricating expanding the account; for the whole course history 
the time Christ created the impression that the followers Abraham 
were narrow their mission and antagonistic the nations the 
world. key that promise only appears the light the Chris- 
tian dispensation. the highest degree improbable that such 
promise should have been inserted into narrative composed the 
date which the destructive critics assign it. 

Again, the original charter for the Jewish rite was 
found xvii., passage which ascribed the higher critics 
the Priest Code prepared the fifth century B.c., and yet there 
doubt that circumcision was universally practiced during all the history 
Israel, though there but one solitary allusion (Jer. ix. 25) after 
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Joshua. Furthermore, that circumcision originated among the Jews with 
Abrahanr evident from the fact that the Arabs still perform the rite 
the thirteenth year, the age their progenitor Ishmael when was first 
established the household Abraham. suppose that there was 
written precept relating the establishment this rite until the fifth cen- 
tury disregard all the probabilities the case which present 
themselves to, and are recognized by, students history whose minds 
are not distorted some narrow priori theory. 


TRIAL AND DEATH JESUS CHRIST: Devotional History our 
Passion. JAMES STALKER, D.D., author Life Jesus 
York: American Tract Society. 1897. $2.00. 

This elegantly printed volume, with its numerous illustrations, will 
specially prized the large constituency interested the writings 
Dr. Stalker. charm high scholarship, combined with true 
reverence for sacred things, and the simplicity statement characteris- 
tic the author’s other works, all which are preéminently serviceable 
the great mass readers. The limitation the present volume 
exposition the last few chapters the Gospels gives opportunity for 
more elaborate development the devotional uses this marvelous 
story than was possible the previous For its purposes this 
compares favorably with Krummacher’s well-known volume The Suf- 
fering 


GLIMPSES and Other Sermons. GWERNYDD NEWTON, 
Pastor Franklin Avenue Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Pp. 
Cleveland: Franklin Avenue Congregational Church. 1897. $1.00. 

The secondary purpose for publishing this volume was raise money 
pay off the debt church building. hope this purpose may 
realized; for the sermons, while special interest the author’s congre- 
gation, will found his brother-clergymen models many respects, 
and edifying wide circle general readers. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS BOSTON AND CHICAGQ, with which name the 
publications the Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society 
will henceforth christened, undertaking new forms activity, and 
adding its already long and excellent list publications some that 
could hardly have issued with its former imprint. new CHAUTAUQUA 
daily selections compiled Miss Grace Duncan, 
compiler The Chautauqua Calendar,’’ one the latest these. 
One the most important recent publications Dr. Dunning’s Con- 
GREGATIONALISTS AMERICA,’’ which was reviewed length the 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA when first appeared. The Society has secured 
the plates and issuing the book more attractive form, and greatly 
reduced price (pp. 552, admirable book, and the price 
very low. 
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races, 539; recent material 
progress, 540. 


Labor Literature, note on, 

Langley’s, G., Leibnitz’s New 
Essays concerning Human Un- 
derstanding, noticed, 593; note 
on, 771-774. 

Lathe’s, W., Chosen God, 
noticed, 595. 

Leathes’, The Claims the Old 
Testament, noticed, 799. 

Leibnitz’s Place Philosophy, no- 
ticed, 771-774. 

Liddon’s, P., Explanatory An- 
alysis St. Paul’s First Epistle 
Timothy, noticed, 600. 

Lindsay’s, J., Recent Advances 
Theistic Philosophy Religion, 
noticed, 399. 

Lloyd’s, Baptism Taught 
the Scriptures, noticed, 601. 
Lobstein’s, P., Essai d’une Intro- 
duction Dogmatique Protes- 

tante, noticed, 195. 

Locke’s, C., Age the Great 

Western Schism, noticed, 409. 


Mackenzie, D., article by, 
562; Ethics Gambling, no- 
ticed, 595. 

Magoun, W., book review by, 
593; article by, 603-633. 

Mallary, Witt, article by, 
304-319. 

Mallock’s, H., Classes and 
Masses, noticed, 201. 

Master-Passion, article on, 
Fletcher, 86-95; Drum- 
mond and on, 86; defi- 
nition love, 87; friendship, 
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not superior love, 88; love, 
the highest form friendship, 
89; love, ‘not selfish, go; love 
seeks reciprocity, 91; love in- 
volves merging personalities, 
love, mystery, 93; the fam- 
ily, the unit society, 94. 
Mayo-Smith’s, R., Statistics and 
Sociology, noticed, 175. 
McCurdy’s, F., History, Proph- 
ecy, the Monuments, no- 
ticed, 187-190. 
Metcalf, P., articles by, 334- 
347, 
Money Question, Recent Works 
the, note on, 177-179. 
Monroe, J., article by, 484-500; his 
Oberlin Thursday Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and Essays, noticed, 
796. 
Morton, H., articles by, 
436-468; note by, 
Municipal Improvement, American 
Society of, note on, 


Nelson’s, The Money 
Need, noticed, 178. 

Newton’s, G., Glimpses God, 
noticed, 

Nicholson’s, Strikes and So- 
cial Problems, noticed, 533, 

Noble’s, A., Divine Life Man, 
noticed, 202; Discourses the 
Epistle Paul the Philippi- 
ans, noticed, 406, 

National Stability without Mo- 
rality, article on, Su- 
per, 293-303; increase educa- 
tion, 293; relation intelligence 
happiness, 294; Greek prac- 
tice, inferior Greek knowl- 
edge, 295; relative superiority 
English morals, 296; scholastic 
learning Germany, morally 
inefficient, 296; present warlike 
tendencies, 297; danger rea- 
soning when temptation assails, 
299; comparison the present 
with the first century, 300; the 
school Rousseau, 302; impor- 
tance correct sentiments, 303. 

Notices Recent Publications, 184 
394-412, 586-602, 


Powicke’s, J., Dissertation 


O’Gorman’s, History the Ro- 
man Catholic Church 
United States, noticed, 197. 

Old Testament, Babylonian 
ography and the, note on, 


Osgood, H., book review by, 788- 
791. 
P 


Paradoxes Science, The, article 
on, Wright, 205-231; 
science solves mystery, 205; 
law, micrely mathe- 
matical statement, 205; myster- 
ies gravitation, 207; 
earlier views, 210; theoretical ex- 
planations, 211; the con- 
stitution matter, 213; involves 
perpetual motion, 215; involves 
creation out nothing, 216; the 
life, 216; Buffon’s ex- 
planation, 218; Herbert Spen- 
cer’s explanation, 218; 
Pangenesis, 219; Parthenogene- 
sis, 222; mysteries Pangenesis, 
223; inheritance 
characteristics, 224; Weismann’s 
theory, 225; Minot’s foam theo- 
ry, 226; complexity the hy- 

theses, 228; science myster- 
lous religion, 231. 

Egypt during the XVIIth and 
Dynasties, noticed, 200, 

Phelps’, Chapters from 
Lite, noticed, 202. 

Pilgrim Press, noticed, Soo. 

Plummer’s, A., Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary the Gos- 
pel According St. Luke, no- 
ticed, 404. 


John Norris Bemerton, no- 
ticed, 409. 

Powicke, J., article by, 

Property, The Church Fathers 
the Nature of, article on, 
Swain, references, 
only incidental, 677; recognition 
property rights, 675; two 
standards Christian life, 
the church Jerusalem, not 
communistic, circumstances 
Jerusalem, peculiar, 683; 
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not philosophize upon the sub- 
ject, 687. 

Prophecy, The Predictive Element 
Old Testament, article on, 
Betteridge, 50-65; Chris- 
tianity, dependent 
50; prophecy, 

prediction, 52; prediction, how- 

ever, essential element 
prophecy, 53; pre- 
diction, 55; instances predic- 

tion, 58; Messianic 60; 

prediction and fulfillment, 64. 


Proportional Representation, note 


on, 168-171. 

Public Opinion vs. Trusts, note on, 
581. 

Pullman Company Object Les- 
son respecting Unequal Taxation, 
note on, 

Putnam’s, H., Books and their 
Makers during the Middle Ages, 
noticed, 597. 


Ranisay’s, M., St. 
and the Roman Citizen, 
noticed, 405. 

Recollections Alexis Tocque- 
ville, noticed, 597. 

Religion the Hindus, Early, ar- 
ticle on, Magoun, 603 

Religion, Philosophy of, 
article on, Carr, 232- 
248. 

Religious Life: Its Nature and 
Claims, article on, Fair- 
child, 21-37; man’s religious na- 
ture, 21; the 
brute creation, 22; man’s need 
God, 23; the moral life, neces- 
sarily religious, 24; religion 
childhood, 26; the crisis con- 
version, 27; the religious life, 
not unnatural, 29; human nature, 
not disparaged, 30; need- 
less self-denial, rebuked, 31; in- 
ward righteousness, present ac- 
tivity, 32; religion, duty 
well privilege, 33; duty con- 
sists 34; religious 
satisfaction, gift God, 34; 
the best subse- 
quent conversion, 36. 
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Rice’s, W., People’s Commen- 
tary the Acts, noticed, 
Rizo Rangabe’s, E., Practical 
Method the Modern Greek 

Language, noticed, 588. 

Robertson’s, J., Our Lord’s Teach- 
ing, noticed, 197. 

Ross,’s, A., Honest Dollars, no- 
ticed, 178. 

Religious Aspects Phi- 
losophy, article on, Carr, 
700-713; influence the author, 
700; summary his philosophy, 
psychological difficulties, 703; 
errors monistic idealism, 704; 

God, 706; nebulous 
views Infinite Thought, 709; 
defective moral ideal, 710; pres- 
ent philosophical confusion, 711; 
defects current German phi- 
losophy, 712; the need com- 
mon-sense, 713. 


Sabatier’s, A., Paul, no- 
ticed, 194. 

Sanday’s, W., Critical and Exeget- 
ical Commentary the Epistle 
the Romans, noticed, 

Sayings Jesus, The New, article 
on, 759-770; discovery of, 759; 
reproduction text, 760; trans- 
lation of, 762; age of, 763; title 
of, 763; not referred Papi- 
as, 764; relation canonical 
Gospels, 764; Redpath on, 765; 
Thayer on, 766; Harnack on, 
768; Leonard on, 768; possible 
relation Tatian, 768; Ropes 
on, 769. 

Schmiedel’s, W., Winer’s 
Grammatik 
Sprachidioms, 
586. 

Schmoller’s, G., Mercantile Sys- 
tem, noticed, 181. 

Schultze’s, A., Theology the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, no- 
ticed, 406. 

Schurman’s, G., Agnosticism 
and Religion, noticed, 600. 

Science and the Supernatural, note 
on, 568-570. 
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Science, The Paradoxes of, article 
Scomp, A., article by, 501-512. 
Scott’s, M., Origin and Devel- 
opment the Nicene Theology, 

noticed, 190. 

Semitic and Oriental Notes, 
Sermon the Mount the Chris- 
tian System, The Place the, 

note on, 

Service, The Social Law of, article 

Seth’s, Two Lectures The- 
ism, noticed, 798. 

Shibley’s, H., Money Question, 
noticed, 179. 

Simon, W., article by, 1-20. 

W., Buddhist Praying- 
wheel, noticed, 409. 

Social Evolution and the Churches, 
article on, Davies, 714- 
728; 714; 
churches, not denominations, 
considered, 715; evolution and 
Christianity, 716; unity na- 
ture, 717; growing complexity, 
717; evolution, compatible with 
revelation, 718; change, sign 
progress, 718; change the 
idea religion, 719; divine im- 
manence, 720; religion life, 
721; union essentials, 722; re- 
ligion, social force, 723; deeds, 
better than doctrines, 725; in- 
creased effectiveness the relig- 
ious life, 726; profound changes 
progress, 727; conservatism, 
desirable, 728. 

Social Law Service, The, article 

present Christianity, 

141; Professor Ely’s work, 142; 

science and 

143; vicarious service the in- 

tellectual world, 145; the sacri- 

fices genius, 146; 
rifice society, 147; the service 
philanthropists, 148; vicarious 


151; the need 
hour, 152. 

Social Problems, Christianity and, 
article on, Holbrook, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
characterized, 348; the ideal 


services life, 149; the 
vicarious service Jesus Christ, 
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kingdom, 351; importance 
knowing the real, 352; difficul- 
ties the way actual reform, 
353; danger half-truths, 
Dr. Abbott’s misconception 
benevolence, 355; intimate rela- 
tions ethics and economics, 
356; absolute justice, unattaina- 
ble, 357; love self, 
ness, 358; Abbott’s lack ju- 
dicial poise, 359; self equals more 
than zero, 360; Abbott’s defect- 
ive definition socialism and 
individualism, 361. 


Sociological Notes and Reviews, 


374-380, 580-585, 775- 
787. 


Sociology, Descriptive, note on, 


581. 


Sociology, Recent Works on, note 


on, 174-177. 


Spahr’s, B., Present Distribu- 


tion Wealth the United 
States, noticed, 179. 


Spencer’s Philosophy Religion, 


article on, Carr, 232- 
248; Spencer’s position stated, 
232; the agnosticism 
ton and Mansel, 234; absolute 
ignorance forbids positive asser- 
tion, Spencer affirms too 
much the Unknown, 
does not distinguish between the 
unknown and the unknowable, 
237; falls into ambiguity, 238; 
religion, concerned with the 
First Cause, 240; natural and su- 
pernatural, difficult distin- 
guished, 240; Caird’s criticism 
Spencer, 242; 
cisin, 245; Spencer’s religion, 
247 


Stalker’s, J., The Trial and Death 


Jesus Christ, noticed, Soo, 


Stephen’s, Social Rights and 


Duties, noticed, 201. 


Stevenson, article by, 
Stimson’s, J., Labor its Rela- 


tion Law, noticed, 582; Hand- 
book the Labor Law the 
United States, noticed, 582. 


Sturtevant’s, M., Julian Stur- 


tevant, noticed, 596. 


Super, W., article by, 293-303. 
Supernatural, Science 


note on, 


Swain, article by, 677-687. 
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Swing, T., article by, 153-161. 


Tarr’s, Elementary Geology, 
noticed, 411. 

‘Taussig’s, W., Wages and Capi- 
tal: 
Wages Fund Doctrine, noticed, 


Problem Chicago, The, 
article on, Bemis, 746- 
758; temptation corrupt meth- 
ods, 746; indications cor- 
ruptions, 747; present rate 
taxation, 748; equal- 
ization, 748; inequality pres- 
ent rate, 749; instances specified, 
750; argument for single tax, 
754; difficulty rating real es- 
tate, 755; rates the city and 
country, compared, 756; need 
taxpayers’ league, 758. 

Telephone Monopoly, note on, 581. 

Tell-el-Amarna Letters, articles on, 
413-435; work Amenophis 
IV., 334; discoveries Tell-el- 
Amarna, 335; publication of, 336; 
early history Palestine, 337; 
Babylonian influence Egypt, 
338; early Egyptian influence 
Palestine, 339; letters between 
Egypt and Babylon, 340; be- 
tween Assyria and Egypt, 342; 
between Mitani and Egypt, 343; 
location Mitani, 344; between 
Egypt and Alasia, 346; from vas- 
sal princes Syria and Pales- 
tine, 413; relating affairs 
the North, 414; the Hittites, 415; 
from Southern Palestine, 421; 
from Lachish, 424; proficiency 
Assyrian, 425; who were the 
427; the Philistines, 429; 
extent trade and 
tion, 430; lists presents, 430; 
religious interchange, 431; early 
practice writing, 432; early 
circulation literary 
ments, 433; glosses the He- 
brew language, 434. 

Tennyson’s arti- 
cle on, Hunt, 249-263; 
of, 249; structure of, 
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250; purpose of, 253; relation of, 
the age, 254; other poems, 
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256; specific characteristics and 
qualities of, 258; latent mean- 
ings in, 263. 

Thayer, H., book review by, 586. 

Theology, The New, article on, 
Biddle, 96-107; not the- 
ology, but tendency, 96; need- 
less dissatisfaction with tradi- 
tional theology, 97; too subjec- 
tive, 99; the Bible objective 
authority, 100; the truth, more 
than science, the truth 
the Bible, superior our con- 
ceptions, it, 103; the Bible, 
the ultimate authority, 104; the- 
ology, merely interpretation, 
105; superiority the inspired 
writers, 106. 

Theology, The Reconstruction of, 
article on, Beach, 108- 
140; the caveat Scripture, 
the New 
108; the Old Testament—Job, 
115; warning from science, 120; 
the inadequacy language, 120; 
the practical necessity, 123; fun- 
damental requirements, 
things which cannot shaken, 
127; need scientific basis, 
129; conception and function 
Scripture, 131; the line direc- 
tion, 134; disregard priori 
theology, 135; study the relig- 
ious faculty, 
purity heart, 137; 
discoveries and effects, 138. 

Tolstoi’s, N., Gospel Brief, 
noticed, 

Townsend’s, T., Evolution 
Creation, noticed, 202. 

C., Threshold Cove- 
nant, noticed, 407. 

Truth-Seeker, noticed, 602. 

Tsountas’s, C., Age, no- 
ticed, 593. 

Tyler's, M., Whence and Whith- 
Man, noticed, 198. 


Valentine’s, M., Theoretical Eth- 
ics, noticed, 598-600. 

Van Dyke’s, H., Gospel for Age 
Doubt, noticed, 408. 

Villari’s, P., Life and Times 
Girolamo Savonarola, noticed, 
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Waffle’s, E., Christianity and 
Property, noticed, 782. 

Wage-Earners, Improved Homes 
for, article on, Johnson, 

13-524. 

Walker’s, C., Lectures Christian 
noticed, 795. 

Ward’s, Dynamic Sociology, 
noticed, 784-787. 

Weiss’s, B., Die Paulinschen 
Briefe, noticed, 587. 

Wendel, H., article by, 729- 


H., Money and Banking, 
noticed, 177. 

Williains’s, F., Christian Life 
Germany, noticed, 
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Willoughby’s, W., The Nature 
the State, noticed, 172-174. 
Tell-el- Amarna 
Letters, articles on, 334-347, 

435; noticed, 403. 

Wright, F., articles by, 
759-779. 

Zechariah, Sketch the His- 
tory the Book of, article on, 
Betteridge, 634- 645; 
history the criticism, 634; 
prevalent views the last cen: 
tury, 635; defenders the unity, 
modifications, 639; 
trend recent criticism, 640; ar- 
for unity, 642. 

Zenos’s, C., Elements the 
Higher Criticism, noticed, 4or. 
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Russian Paul Borger. Frontispiece, portrait Pages, 
(Ready 


OLDENBERG, ITS LANGUAGE AND RE- 
Contains three essays: (1) The Study Sanskrit; (2) The 
Religion the Veda; (3) Pages, 100. (Ready Oc- 
tober. 


HOLYOAKE, GEORGE ENGLISH SECULARISM. 
FESSION BELIEF. Pages, 146. Cloth. Price, cents. 

LAO-TSZE. THe Translated from the Chinese 
Carus. With Parallel Chinese Text and English Trans- 
(In Preparation.) 


CARUS, PAUL. Karma: EARLY Second 
Japanese art edition. Printed Japan and illustrated native ar- 
tists. Crépe paper. Price, cents. Larger size, smooth 
paper, cents. 

KARMA was translated soon atter its first appearance THE OPEN 
into Russian Count Leo Tolstoi. recommends his 
countrymen and sums his opinion follows:— 

“This tale has greatly pleased with its naiveté well with its 
profundity. seems shed light new side the two fundamen- 
tal truths revealed Christianity: that life exists only the renuncia- 
tion one’s read out this tale child- 
ren and they liked it. And amongst grown-up people its reading al- 
ways gave rise conversation about the gravest problems life. And, 

Count 

THE PROPHETS ISRAEL. SKETCHES FROM OLD 
History. Heinrich Cornill, Professor Old 
Testament History the University Kénigsberg. Frentispiece, 
Michael Angelo’s Moses. Pages, 200. Price, Cloth and Gold, $1.00. 

LOVERS THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. INDICATED 
THE SONG SOLOMON. the Rev. Goodwin, Printed 
Enfield Paper; Gilt Top, uncut edges and stiff covers. Pages, 41. 
Price, cents. 

GOETHE AND XENIONS, SELECTED AND TRANS- 
LATED PAUL Witha Preface the History and Metri- 
cal Character the Xenions. shape ,with one Xenion 
and its German original each page. Edges all Pages, 162. 
Price, $1.00. 

THE GOSPEL BUDDHA. Paul Fourth Pages, 
xiv, 275. Cloth, Gilt top, $1.00; Paper, cents. 


Send for sample copies The Open Court (weekly) and The Monist 
(quarterly). 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
LONDON: Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., 


any one remitting $3.00, within the 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, for one year, 


magazine giving each month the best articles subjects 
selected from the periodical literature the world. Over 1,500 
pages for the year. 


Any One Volume American Church History Series, 
Religious Forces United States. Baptists. 
Vol. Vol. Lutherans. Vol. 
Methodists. Vol. VI. Presbyterians. Vol. VII. Protestant 
Episcopal. Vol. VIII. Reformed Dutch and German, 
Moravians. Vol. 1X. Roman Catholics. Vol. Unita- 
rians, Universalists. Vol. XI. Church, So., Presby- 
terians, So., United and Cumberland Presbyterians. Vol. 
XII. Disciples, Friends, United Brethren, Ev. Associa- 


tion, Bibliography. 
otal 
Together, Postpaid, for $3.00. 
OR, 


popular account all the principal religions 
civilized and uncivilized peoples. Over goo pages copiously Total $8.00 


Together, Postpaid, for $3.00. 


Containing 

The Gospel Peter. Prof. Armitage Robinson, Editor the “Cam- 
bridge Texts and Studies. 

The Apocalypse Peter, The Visio Pauli, The the 
Virgin and Sedrach. Rev. Andrew Rutherford, 

The Testament Abraham. The Acts Xanthippe and Polyxena. 
The Narrative Zosimus. Mr. Wm. Craigie, A., Uni- 
versity Assistant Humanity, University St. Andrews. 

The Diatessaron Tatian. Rev. Hope Hogg, 

The Apology Aristides. Rev. David Kay, University Assis- 
tant Hebrew, University Edinburgh. 

The Epistles Clement (complete text). Rev. John Keith, 

Commentary Matthew. Rev. John Patrick, 


Origen Commentary John. Prof. Allan Menzies, 


STYLE.—The volume contains 540 pages, and uniform with the 
other volumes THE ANTE-NICENE 8vo:—Double 
page being the same that the Century 
and handsomely bound English 


PRICE, $4.00, 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
Astor Place. NEW YORK, 


THE YALE REVIEW. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


For the Scientific Discussion Economic, Political and Social 
Questions. 


EDITORIAL BOARD: 
HENRY FARNAM, ARTHUR HADLEY, BLACK- 
MAN, BOURNE, JOHN SCHWAB, and IRVING 
FISHER, Professors Yale University. 


Much attention will given future numbers the 
YALE REVIEW questions relating labor, the care 
the poor, the conditions employment, the distribution 
wealth, trade-unionism, factory and other practi- 
cal economic the aim the editors make 
the YALE REVIEW indispensable all teachers economics 
and all business public men who desire impartial 
discussion these questions. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Number, Cts. 


Complete sets Volumes inclusive may had 
$1.00 per volume unbound. 


THE YALE issued the fifteenth days Feb- 
ruary, May, August, November. 


TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE TAYLOR, Pubs. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE 


(Congregational 


Has its regular departments, Editorial and Contributed Ar- 
ticles, Correspondence from all parts this country, Serials, 
Sermons, Reviews New Books, Reports from State Asso- 
ciations and the great National Denominational Meetings, 
Expositions the Sunday School Lessons, Helps for the 
Prayer Meetings and Christian Endeavor Meetings, News 
from the Churches, Etc. 


Among the new departments THE ADVANCE for the coming year 


will 
SOCIAL ASPECTS, 


Conducted GRAHAM TAYLOR, Chicago Theological Semin- 
ary and Chicago Commons, which will devoted the social aspects 
current events and literature, religious teachings and church life, 
and philanthropic and ethical efforts, with more less special refer- 
ence the Social Settlement movement this country and abroad, 
seen from the Chicago Commons point view. 

Another department. which will, are confident, prove exceedingly 
suggestive and helpful, will concerned with 


THE DEEPER CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


And will conducted DouGLAss MACKENZIE, Chica- 
Theological Seminary. will occupied with matters related 
the devotional side the Christian life, aiming increase the 
interest those matters vital concern the Christian life which are 
emphasized such preachers Andrew Murray and such activities 
the Keswick Movement.” 


THE ADVANCE should read every Congregational 
family. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

will send the Advance, weekly, from the time 
the subscription received until January 1898, for 
$2.00. 

Or, for $3.00 will send The Advance until 
January 1898, copy Walker’s History 
Congregationalism, postpaid. 


THE ADVANCE, 


Madison St., Chicago. 


The University Chicago Journals. 


The Biblical World.—Edited President Harper. Monthly; 
about pages, with special numbers June and December. month- 
magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively biblical study. The 
best magazine published for the busy minister, Sunday-school teacher, 
and thinking One the most popular publications issued 
the University Press. year; Foreign, $2.50; Single copies, 
cents. 


The School Review.—-Edited Charles Thurber. Monthly; 
averages about pages. never less than pages. This publica- 
tion distinctively the national representative high school and acad- 
emic work. propagates sound educational thought and reports wise 
educational experiments. distinctive features make very attrac- 
tive publication all interested educational $1.50 year; 
Foreign, Single copies, cents. 


The American Journal Sociology.—Edited Albion Small. 
Bimonthly. This journal the result the increased interest social 
questions, and presents its readers, issue issue, the latest develop- 
ments sociological thought and social endeavor. advising 
editors and contributors some the most eminent sociologists the 
United States and Europe. year; Foreign, $2.50; Single copies, 
cents. 


The American Journal the Divinity Faculty 
the University The only journal the world catholic 
its scope cover the entire field modern investigation and re- 
search all the different lines theological thought represented 
special fields and particular schools. does not propagate any set 
ideas, but offers medium communication for all workers the field 
theological knowledge. $3.00 year; Foreign, $3.25; Single copies, 
cents. 


The Astrophysical Journal.—An international review Spectroscop 
and Astronomical Physics. Edited George James 
Keeler. Monthly, except July and September; about 
valuable all who are interested the recent developments astron- 
omy and astrophysics. The journal contains numerous illustrations in- 
cluding reproductions from the latest astronomical photographs. $4.00 
year; Foreign, $4.50; Single copies, cents. 


ly; about 120 pages. Devoted the interests geology and the allied 
sciences and contains articles covering wide range subjects. Under 
head Studies for Students gives specialists adapted 
young geologists, advanced students andteachers. These have received 
warm commendation even from experienced geologists. $3.00 year; 
Foreign, $3.50; Single copies, cents. 


(Continued next page.) 


All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should 
addressed to.... 
THE UNIVERSITY CHICAGO: PRESS DIVISION, 
Chicago, 


The University Chicago Journals. 


The Journal Political Economy.—-Edited Laurence Laugh- 
lin. Quarterly; about 140 pages. publication promotes the scien- 
tific treatment problems practical economics and also contains con- 
tributions topics theoretical and speculative interest. 
large share its space the sifting and publication facts that bear 
immediately upon business interests, banking, money, 
tation, special taxation, socialism, wages, agriculture and the like. $3.00 
year; Single copies, 


The Botanical Gazette.—Edited John Coulter, Barnes, 
and Arthur, with American and foreign associates. Monthly; 
least pages. Devoted the science all its depart- 
ments, containing results research, book reviews, notes for students, 
and items. year; Foreign, $4.50; Single copies, 


The American Journal Semitic Languages and Literatures.—Edit- 
President Harper. Quarterly about pages. jour- 
continuation the well-known “Hebraica,” which during the 
three years its existence came into wide notice among scholars and 
students who are interested Semitic literatures. The ob- 
ject this journal encourage the study the Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, furnish information concerning the work Semitic 
students home and abroad, and act medium for the 
tion scientific contributions those departments. publishes arti- 
cles German, French and Latin well English. $3.00 year; 
Foreign, $3.25; Single copies, 


Terrestrial Magnetism Bauer. Quarterly, interna- 
tional, about pages, devoted Terrestrial Magnetism and 
its allied subjects, such earth currents, auroras, atmospheric electric- 
The rapid development and constant growth along scientific 
lines has made journal which should concentrate information regard- 
ing Terrestrial Magnetism necessity. affords channel 
for timely and friendly interchange ideas specialists the science. 
the only journal which supplies these wants. $2.00 year; Foreign, 
2.00; Single copies, 


The University weekly. contains articles 
literary and educational topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the 
Quarterly Statements the President. official weekly report 
given the affairs The University, embracing the official actions and 
notices, the announcements courses instructions, and selection from 
addresses delivered The University and papers clubs 
and societies. The work the various boards and divisions The Uni- 
versity summarized, including weekly announcements from The Uni- 
versity Extension, Physical Culture and Athletics, and The University 
Settlement. calender gives the announcements for the coming week. 
$1.50 year; Foreign, $2.00; Single cents. 


All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should 
addressed to.... 


THF UNIVERSITY CHICAGO: PRESS DIVISION, 
Chicago, 


BICYCLE FREE 


any person who will send $150.00 sub- 
scriptions regular retail ratesto Current Litera- 
ture, Short Stories, between the day October, 
1896, and the day May, 1897, will give, free 
model, Full particulars application enclosing cents for samples and 


est magazine published, contains endless amount interesting ma- 
cream the thought and intellectual development the day. 
—the original and best story illustrated the 
ablest illustrators the day. The new department anecdotes 
monthly prize for the best one sent in. centsa year. 


For list prizes see the advertising pages each month. 


The Current Literature Publishing Co., 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New 


THE NEW ROCHESTER LAMP. 


STANDARD THE WORLD. 


Costs more than the lamps of- 
fered “like” good as” The 
get the real article and avoid dis- 
every genuine lamp. 


* & * 


This Lamp This Heater 
(No. 6004-38) real 22) Our 
anese and solid brass yet 
mountings, complete moderate priced 
shown, having two han- 


3,000 other heaters, from cents and $2.00up. your dealer 
cannot will not supply the genuine New Rochester, write for our Art 


The Rochester Lamp Co., 


Park Place and Barclay Street, New York. 


| 


Articles, Exchanges, and Correspondence pertaining Sociology 
may addressed Swift Holbrook, 
475 Dearborn Ave., 
Chicago, 
UNIVERSITY WISCONSIN. 


March 14, 1896. 
Mr. HOLBROOK: 


want say how much pleased with the Bibliotheca 
Sacra under the management Professor Wright and 
The combination theology and sociology presents Christian peo- 
ple what they aim seems combine progress and 
the conservative spirtt the only continuous progress. 

With best wishes for abundant success, 
yours, 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


VOL. 


THE SACRA published Oberlin, 
Ohio, under the editorial management Professor 
FREDERICK WRIGHT, Oberlin, and Mr. SwirT HOL- 
BROOK, Chicago. Associate Editors: Professor 
WARDS PARK, Andover; Dr. JUDSON SMITH, 
Boston; Professors FRANK FOSTER, Oakland, Cal.; 
cago; SIMON, England; President CHARLES 
THWING, Cleveland; Revs. BERLE and 
BARTON, Boston; Professors JOHNSON, Chester, 

heretofore the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA will aim meet 
the wants the more intelligent public, both lay and cleri- 
cal all denominations, the publication thorough dis- 
cussions all topics permanent interest touching the 
Christian religion. Prominence will continue given 


THE 


Biblical Criticism, its various departments; Theology, 
its doctrinal, historical, and practical aspects; and the Relation 
Philosophy, Science, and Oriental discoveries the Bible. 

The department Christian Sociology under the edi- 
torial supervision Mr. Swift Holbrook, Chicago. This 
department will, from conservative and business point 
view, discuss the various efforts made find practical expres- 
sion and embodiment the Christian spirit and Christian 
ideas amid the profound and rapidly succeeding changes taking 
place modern society. 

While giving greater prominence than formerly cur- 
rent topics practical interest, especially those Chris- 
tian Sociology, the general character the BIBLIOTHECA 
SACRA will remain unchanged, and the discussion all vital 
questions before the Christian public will continued with 
that catholicity spirit, that soundness learning, and that 
thoroughness treatment, which has characterized from 
the beginning. will welcome and aid all real progress 
the remain loyal the historic faith 
Christendom. Whatever periodicals more ephemeral 
character may taken pastors, theological students, and 
the more intelligent such thorough discussions 
appear the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA are indispensable 
complete mastery the great themes that are constantly com- 
ing the surface modern thought. 


TERMS: 
Three dollars year; cents number. 
The back volumes will furnished, bound cloth, 
for $3.00; half morocco, $3.50. 
Remittances may made Money Order, New York 
Draft, Registered Letter, the 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA COMPANY, 
Oberlin, Ohio, 


Special arrears, sending their own and one 
new subscription for one year, can secure both for $4.50. 


RECENT NOTICES FROM PRESS AND LETTERS. 
“Able and scholarly Guardian. 
“Indispensable every scholarly Recorder. 


editorial departments are stirringly and strongly 
Central Christian Advocate. 


its critical, sociological, Semitic, and oriental notes, well 
other editorial departments, the BIBLIOTHECA most 
dist Review. 


“Conservative, impartial, and progressive; and specially suited 
pastors and intelligent 


have the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA from the beginning, and never en- 
joyed more than now. The last number [October] exceedingly rich 
from beginning pastor. 


“Tt seems lead the religious thought the 
pastor. 


find the old SACRA fresh had not sur- 
vived sixty-five your Northern congratulate you produc- 
ing Quarterly such great and practical pastor. 


first began read the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA after entered Crozer 
Theological Seminary, six years ago; and from the very first was con- 
vinced that occupied the first place among the theological quarterlies 
our pastor. 


“The BIBLIOTHECA SACRA has been welcome visitor study 
for thirty-five years. know magazine that can fillits place. 
specially pleased with the recent pastor. 


Always full the best thought the day. The critical notes are 
great New Mexico. 


Holbrook’s notes show not only the practical knowledge 
actual business man, but the keen discrimination close thinker and 


have found them [‘Christian Sociology’ and Sociological 
interesting and useful. The subjects which you have taken are truly 
burning questions, and glad that you are giving your attention 
them.”—George Fisher, LL.D. 


“The BIBLIOTHECA becoming increasingly valuable, dealing 
does not only with Biblical and scholarly themes, but also with questions 
to-day, especially those which pertain capital and labor and the so- 
ciological tendencies the and Messenger. 


new department devoted the discussion social questions 
greatly adds its value and ably Evangelical 
Churchman. 


Article. 


IV. 


VI. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY 


CONTENTS NO. 


EVOLUTION AND THE MAN...... 
THE RELIGIOUS ITS NATURE AND CLAIMS. 
EX-PRESIDENT JAMES FAIRCHILD, D., 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 
SYMPATHY WITH THE LOWER ANIMALS.......... 
PROFESSOR MATTOON CURTIS, A., PH. D., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
PREDICTIVE ELEMENT OLD TESTAMENT 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PROFESSOR STEVENSON, PH. D., 
DELAWARE, OHIO. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION THEOLOGY 
THE REV. DAVID BEACH, D.D., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
THE SOCIAL LAW 
THE REV. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, 
CHICAGO, 
PROFESSOR ALBERT TEMPLE SWING, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Did Baptists England Immerse Prior 1641?—T. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES AND 
NOTICES RECENT PUBLICATIONS....... 


Page, 


141 


153 


162 


108 
IX. 
XI. 
184 


SPECIAL PREMIUM 


DESIRABLE BOOKS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


special arrangements with Publishers are enabled 
the following special terms Subseribers 
the Bibliotheca Sacri 

will send the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA for one year 
(regular price, $3.00) and any one the following books, 
postpaid, receipt the price named:— 

Plummer’s Gospel According St. Luke (Charles 
Sons) $3.00 both $4.66 


Sanday’s (Charles Scribner’s Sons) $3.00 both $4.66 
Unity the Book Genesis (Charles Scrib- 

Sons) $3.00, both $4.25 
Green’s Higher Criticism the Pentateuch (Charles 

Sons) $1.50, both $3.25 
Trumbull’s Threshold Covenant (Charles 


Petrie’s History Egypt During the XVIITH and 
Dynasties (Charles Scribner’s Sons) both $3.70 


Henderson’s Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent 
Classes Heath $1.50, both $3.50 


Ely’s Socialism and Social Reform Crow- 
$1.50, both $3.25 


Wines’ Punishment and Reformation (Thomas Crow- 

The Bible Literature (Thomas Crowell) $1.50, both $3.50 
Butler (Butler Bible-Work Co.)....... both $4.55 
Topical Analysis the Bible Bibie-Work both $5.55 
Genuine Teachers’ Bible, Long Primer 

with Egyptian Seal, silk sewed 

Nelson Sons) $7.50, both $7.50 
Gladden’s Ruling Ideas the Present 


McCurdy’s History, Prophecy, and the Monuments 


$5.00 both 
Ice Age North America, Fourth Edition 
Man and the Glacial Period both $3.75 


Charles Grandison Finney Mifflin 


The Logic Christian Evidences (Warren 
Draper) $1.50, both $3.50 
Studies Science and (Warren Dra- 

$1.50, both $3.50 
Greenland Icefields (D. Appleton Co.) ........ $2.00, both $3.60 


RARE PAMPHLETS. 


Any the following pamphlets may obtained from 
the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA COMPANY receipt price:— 


FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


Ministers and Mobs (Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct., 1892)............ cents 
Adaptations Nature the Highest Wants Man (Biblio- 
Adaptations Nature the Intellectual Wants Man (Bibli- 
The Term Used the New Testament (Bib- 


Unity the (American Journal Science, Nov., 


Extra-Morainic Drift the Susquehanna, Lehigh, and Dela- 
ware Valleys (Proceedings the Academy Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Dec., cents 


Continuity the Glacial Period (American Journal Science, 


Evidences Glacial Man Ohio (Popular Monthly, 


The Glacial Boundary Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky (Western 
Reserve Historical Society, cents 


Observations upon the Glacial Phenomena Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and Southern Greenland (American 


Prehistoric Andover (Geological) (Introduction Sarah Bailey’s 
Historical Sketches Andover,” cents 


SWIFT HOLBROOK. 


The Lessons the Homestead Troubles: Address before the 
Sunset Club, Chicago, November 17, cents 


Christian Sociology (Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct., 1894)..........20 cents 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Relation Corporations Public Morals (Bibliotheca Sacra, 


PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED 


Theological, 
Philosophical, 
Homiletic 


Thought. 


Undenominational. New, Fresh and Breezy. 
Up-to-Date Periodical. 


Subscription, One Year $1.50. 


The Western Recorder 


EATON, Editor. 


The Leading Baptist Weekly 
the Southwest. 


The Baptist Book Concern, Publishers. 
Office: Cor. Third and Jefferson Streets, Louisville, Ky. 


One copy one year (in advance) $2.00 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Teachers’ Bible (with French seal cover, new Minion type, ex- 
haustive Helps) and one year’s subscription for $3.50, the price the 
Bible alone—$3.50 for old new subscribers. 


The Journal Political Economy 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, MARCH, JUNE, AND SEPTEM- 
BER EACH YEAR, THE UNIVERSITY CHICAGO. 


Edited the Department Economy. 
Editor, LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. Managing Editor, 


CONTENTS RECENT NUMBERS. 
Volume Number December 1896. 
Shipping Trade between the United States and the 


Lake Transportation and the Iron Ore Industry. GEORGE 


IV. Paul Method Assessing Real Estate. FREDERICK CLow 
Notes: 


Redemption Silver Currency. 
‘The New Gold and the Fall Prices..... MITCHELL 


Hadley’s Chapter Taxation—A 
ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 
GEORGE 


Book Reviews. 


Money and Pricesin Foreign Countries (Consular Re- 
Handbook Currency and 
Brookings and Briefs for 
Socialisme Science Labor Ques- 
tion Legislation 1895 and 
Conciliation Arbitrage devant les Parlements 
Province Quebec and the Early American 
Revolution. 

VII. Appendix.—Tables Relating Lake Transportation and 
the Industry. 
Number March 1897. 
Greenbacks and the Cost the Civil War.. MITCHELL 
IV. Trades Union Organizations the United States ..W. 
England’s Dominant Industrial Position ZEUBLIN 
VI. 


Francis Amasa LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
Gold and Silver Terms Commodities........ Geo. MEAD 


Price $3.00 per year Countries within the Postal Union 


Lhe University Chicago, 


University Press Division, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


All Remittances should made payable the order The University Chicago. 


Publications the American Economic Association, 
MONOGRAPHS. 


Vol. XI. Nos. Race Traits and Tendencies the 


American Negro. 


Frederick Hoffman, Statistician the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company America. 329 pages. Price, pa- 
per, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 

The eleventh volume the publications the American Econ- 
omic Association begins with this admirable study the course de- 
velopment the negro race the United States America. the 
outcome ten years patient collection facts, and the facts are al- 
lowed speak for themselves, though the writer comments freely upon 
them the record ‘The volume should prove mine 
useful information students having other interests than the progress 
the negro race, though this race that particularly de- 
said enough show that the problems discussed 
this volume and the material gathered aid their discussion are 
intense interest and undoubted value the student social life its 
various modern the Royal Statistical So- 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
Volume 


No.1. Economics Jurisprudence. Henry Adams, 
Ph. D., President, before the ninth annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Price, cents. 

Hand Book and Report the Ninth Annual Meeting. Price, cents. 


Price the several volumesof Monographs, Bound 
cloth, $5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional 
The set ten volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. Any bound will 
sent postpaid members for cents exchange for the unbound 
numbers, returned prepaid good Copies can also 
nished half morocco, cents per volume the price 
cloth, 

Separate non-members, iibraries,etc., for the Studies» 
$2.50 per year; $4.00 for all the publications. Any single monograph 
may obtained the price given the 


One-sixth Discount Members and Subscribers all Orders. 


Address applications for member- Address Subscriptions and orders 
ship and inquiries for Studies and Monographs, 


The Secretary, the publishers, 
American Economic The Macmillan Co., 


existing be- 


The New Monthly Open Court. 


Unpolemical and 


Parliament Idea, 


Large Octavo, Pages. Annually, 


Contributors, the accredited representatives the world’s creeds, and the fore- 
most scientists Europe and America. 


MAIN CONTENTS JANUARY AND FEBRUARY: 


Salutatory, Dr. Paul Carus, Editor. 
and Martin Luther. 
Science Carl Heinrich Cornill, Professor 
Dr. Ellinwood, New York. 
There More Than One Buddhism? reply Dr. 
Ceylon, 
The Trinity Idea, Editor. 
numbers will have articles Tolstoi Money, translations Luther’s 
sermons, essays Jurisprudence Post, illustrated articles Re- 
biographies great scientists with portraits, recreations, 


Pilgrimage Beethoven. Martin Luther. 


per. Boards, the only 
separate form, in Engiish or inGerman, in 
which the great composer’s novel 
able. 


Gustav Freytag. 


Now translated for the first time from the fa- 


mous Bilder aus der Vergang- 
enheit, Vwenty six illustr Pages, 130. 
Cloth, gilt top, appreciation 
Luther without equal 


The Prophets Israel. 


Popular sketches from Old ‘Vestament His- 
tory. Frontispiece, Michael Angelo’s Mo- 
ses. Second xv, 
Cloth, paper, cents 


Cornill’s fascination and style loses nothing this excellent translation,”— 


The 


“Admirably simple and Intensely interesting. reader understands the 
prophets and their lasting contribution to Israel’s religion and to humanity, as doubtless he 

English reader who study the prophets from all points view, should not 


Ancient India, Its Language and 
Religion. 
Pages, jx, 110. Cloth, cents; paper, 
cents. Contains, Study Sans- 
krit; (2) The Religion the Veda; (3) Bud- 


most authority the lite Bud- 
dha and Indian inquiry. 


The Gospel Buddha. 
Paul 


Fifth Edition, Cloth, Paper, 
His Prince Chandradat 
Chudhadharn, of Siam, writes: It is one 
the best Buddhist ever pub- 
who wish know the life 
and the spirit his Dharma may 
read this work.” 


Send for our Philosophical Portrait Series Portraits Spinoza, Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, Darwin, Spencer, etc. Also tor our handsome illustrated Biological Circular the 
works Cope, Romanes, Ribot, Binet, Hering, Conte, Lloyd Morgan, Haeckel, 
Also Prospectus the Monist, philosophical quarterly, and for 


THE OPEN COURT 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Johnson’s Court,Fleet St.,London, E.C. 


THE NEW WORLD 


Quarterly Review Religion, Ethics, 
and 


(200 pp., 8vo: issued the first March, June, September, December.) 


vard University; Rev. ORELLO CONE, D.D.,and Professor 
MAN, the Meadville School (the managing edi- 

tor, addressed Meadville, Penn.). 


With 1897 the New enters its sixth year publication. 
field discussion will embrace heretofore all questions connected with 
religion the departments theology, the religious life, the history 
religions, Biblical science and criticism, ethics, sociology, and literature. 
The Editors announced the outset that these discussions would con- 
ducted spirit once free and reverent, without sectarian limitations, 
and the light the best scholarship the time, American and Euro- 
pean. How far this promise has been fulfilled indicated the con- 
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movement known English Platonism. secured his Ph. the 
University Rostock, Mecklenburg, severe voce examination 
following upon the presentation long dissertation John Norris, 
one the chief these Platonists, and author ‘‘The Ideal 
This dissertation has been published and well reviewed, and now out 
print. 

HENRY HUNTINGTON SWAIN Church Fathers the Nature 
Property), born Providence, I., 1863; A., Beloit College, 1884; 
A., idid., 1888; Ph. D., University Wisconsin, 1897; Teacher, 
Straight University, New Orleans, La., 1884-86; Professor Economics, 
Political Science and History, Yankton College, 1888-96; Graduate stu- 
dent Sociology, University Chicago, 1895; Honorary Fellow, and 
University Extension Lecturer, University Wisconsin, 1895-97. 


SAMUEL COLCORD Homer), born Salisbury, 
H., 1817; was graduated from Dartmouth College, 1836, and Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1842; pastor Monson, Mass., 1843; Professor 
Intellectual Philosophy and Rhetoric Western Reserve College, 1846; 
pastor Manchester, H., 1852; pastor New England Church, Chi- 
cago, 1857-59; Professor Biblical Literature Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 1857-77; President Dartmouth College, 1877; author 
Life and Death Eternal,’’ Sketches the Missions the 
the 

STUTELY CARR (An Examination Royce’s Religious As- 
for 1896. 


= 


(Social Evolution and the Churches), born London, 
England, 1864; was educated Kings and Cheshunt Colleges, London, 
1882-86; D., Yale, 1888; ordained 1889; Congregational 
churches, 1889-96; Ph. D., Yale, 1896; appointed Lecturer Philosophy 
the Graduate Department Yale University, 1896. 

FREDERICK CHARLES HERMAN WENDEL 7he Proof 
the Doctrine the Kenosis), born Brooklyn, Y., December 15, 
1864; was graduated from the College the City New York, 1885; de- 
voted three years study Classical and Oriental Languages and 
Archzology and the History Philosophy, the Universities Leip- 
zig, Berlin, and Strassburg, making specialty Egyptology; was 
awarded the degree Doctor Philosophy with high honors, Strass- 
burg University, July, 1888; was graduated from Union Theological 
Seminary, 1892; since that time, pastor Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches; author History Egypt (1890), and numerous 
articles Egyptology and other subjects various periodicals. 


Articles, Exchanges, and Correspondence pertaining Sociology 
may addressed Swift Holbrook, 
475 Dearborn Ave., 
Chicago, 


UNIVERSITY WISCONSIN. 


March 14, 1896. 
DEAR Mr. HOLBROOK: 


want say how much pleased with the Bibliotheca 
Sacra under the management Professor Wright and yourself. 
The combination theolo ogy and sociology presents Christian peo- 
ple what they need. aim seems combine progress and 
conservatism. regard this most important, for seems 
the conservative spirtt the only continuous progress. 

With best wishes for abundant success, 
Faithfully yours, 


THE 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


VOL. 

THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA published 
Ohio, under the editorial management Professor 
FREDERICK WRIGHT, Oberlin, and Mr. Swirr 
BROOK, Chicago. Associate Editors: Professor 
WARDS PARK, Andover; Dr. JUDSON SMITH, 
Boston; Professors FRANK FOSTER, Oakland, Cal.; 
cago; SIMON, England; President CHARLES 
THWING, Cleveland; Revs. BERLE and 

Brunswick, 
heretofore the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA will aim meet 
the wants the more intelligent public, both lay and cleri- 
cal all denominations, the publication thorough dis- 
cussions ‘of all topics permanent interest ‘the 
Christian religion. Prominence will continue given 


BE 


Biblical Criticism, its various departments; Theology, 
its doctrinal, historical, and practical aspects; and the Relation 
Philosophy, Science, and Oriental discoveries the Bible. 

The department Christian Sociology under the edi- 
torial supervision Mr. Swift Holbrook, Chicago. This 
department will, from conservative and business point 
view, discuss the various efforts made find practical expres- 
sion and embodiment the Christian spirit and Christian 
ideas amid the profound and rapidly succeeding changes taking 
place modern society. 

While giving greater prominence than formerly cur- 
rent topics practical interest, especially those Chris- 
tian Sociology, the general character the BIBLIOTHECA 
SACRA will remain unchanged, and the discussion all vital 
questions before the Christian public will continued with 
that catholicity spirit, that soundness learning, and that 
thoroughness treatment, which has characterized from 
the beginning. will welcome and aid all real progress 
theology, and the same time remain loyal the historic faith 
Christendom. Whatever periodicals more ephemeral 
character may taken pastors, theological students, and 
the more intelligent laymen, such thorough discussions 
appear the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA are indispensable 
complete mastery the great themes that are constantly com- 


the surface modern thought. 


TERMS: 
Three dollars year; cents number. 
The back volumes will furnished, bound cloth, 
for $3.00; half morocco, $3.50. 
Remittances may made Money Order, New York 
Draft, Registered Letter, the 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA COMPANY, 
Oberlin, Ohio, 


Offer:—Subscribers arrears, sending their own and one 
new subscription for one year, can secure both for $4.50. 


RECENT NOTICES FROM PRESS AND LETTERS. 


“Indispensable every scholarly Western Recorder. 


editorial departments are stirringly and strongly 
Central Christian 


its critical, sociological, Semitic, and oriental notes, well 
other editorial departments, the BIBLIOTHECA most 
dist Review. 


“Conservative, impartial, and progressive; and specially suited 
pastors and intelligent 

have the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA from the beginning, and never en- 
joyed more than now. The last number [October] exceedingly rich 
from beginning pastor. 


“It seems lead the religious thought the 
pastor. 


find the old BIBLIOTHECA SACRA fresh had not sur- 
vived sixty-five your Northern winters. congratulate you produc- 
ing Quarterly such great and practical pastor. 


first began read the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA after entered Crozer 
Theological Seminary, six years ago; and from the very first was con- 
vinced that occupied the first place among the theological quarterlies 


“The BIBLIOTHECA SACRA has been welcome visitor study 


for thirty-five years. know magazine that can fillits place. 
specially pleased with the recent pastor. 


Always full the best thought the day. The critical notes are 
great New Mexico. 


“Mr. Holbrook’s notes show not only the practical knowledge 
actual business man, but the keen discrimination close thinker and 


have found them [‘Christian Sociology’ and Sociological 
interesting and useful. The subjects which you have taken are truly 
burning questions, and glad that you are giving your attention 


“The BIBLIOTHECA becoming increasingly valuable, dealing 
does not only with Biblical and scholarly themes, but also with questions 
to-day, especially those which pertain capital and labor and the so- 
ciological tendencies the and Messenger. 


new department devoted the discussion social questions 
greatly adds its value and ably 
Churchman. 


RARE 


Any the following pamphlets may obtained 
the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA COMPANY receipt price:— 


FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


Ministers and Mobs (Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct., 1892)............ cents 


Adaptations Nature the Highest Wants Man (Biblio- 
theca Sacra, April, cents 
Adaptations Nature the Intellectual Wants Man (Bibli- 
Irenicon (Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., cents 
The Term Used the New Testament (Bib- 


Unity the Glacial Epoch (American Journal Science, Nov., 


Extra-Morainic Drift the Susquehanna, Lehigh, and Dela- 
ware Valleys (Proceedings the Academy Natural 


Continuity the Glacial Period (American Journal Science, 
Evidences Glacial Man Ohio (Popular Science Monthly, 
The Glacial Boundary Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky (Western 
Reserve Historical Society, 1884)........ cents 


upon the Glacial Phenomena Newfoundland, 
and Southern Greenland (American Journal 


Prehistoric Andover (Geological) (Introduction Sarah Bailey’s 


SWIFT HOLBROOK. 


The Lessons the Homestead Troubles: Address before the 
Sunset Club, Chicago, November 17, cents 


(Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct., 1894).......... cents 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Relation Corporations Public Morals (Bibliotheca Sacra, 


ree 
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